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Ww" Y should we pray alone for those whose faces 
Our eyes behold; for those we think are near; 
Or those who dwelling in remoter places 
Are vet accounted Here? 


God builds no walls of time or space to sever ; 
‘Tis we who put each other far away ; 
Who live in Christ, or Here or There, must ever 
For one another pray. 


The bond our human hearts so oft have tested 
Is not a rope of sand, a thing of earth; 
And prayer is love's own language, and invested 
With a mysterious worth. 


How near the world’s horizons are! How nearer 
The borders fair of Paradise the blest! 
Our dear ones Here, and—only grown the dearer— 
Our dear ones There, at rest. 


O blessed hope that triumphs over distance ! 
O faith that trembles on the brink no more! 
O love that girds its loins with glad insistence 
And finds the unseen shore! 


© Very Man! The Lord of Life unending! 
With Thee for all who live in Thee we plead; 
Since Thou our Pattern to Thy throne ascending 
. Livest to intercede. 
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Pomona College Dedicates a 
Hall cf Science 


The last year has been the most eventful in 
the history of this young, vigorous college. 
When, in January, 1898, Rev. F. L. Ferguson 
accepted a call to be its president the institu- 
tion was burdened with debt and its equip- 
ment was wholly inadequate. Dr. D. K. Pear- 
sons of Chicago made a generous conditional 
pledge requiring the raising of $80,000, of 
which $25,000 was necessary to make good the 
endowment fund of $100,000. In less than 
four months the trustees were able to report 
the fulfillment of the requirements, which was 
by far the shortest time in which any of the 
numerous conditional gifts of the Chicago 
philanthropist had been secured by any insti- 
tution. 

Jan. 21 came the ceremony of dedication of 
the building, which appropriately bears Dr. 
Pearsons’s name. In simplicity, attractive- 
ness, substantiality and appointments it is 
pronounced by all to be a model. It is a mar 
vel to those who have examined it that a hall 
of science as large, well furnished and thor- 
cughly equipped with all modern conveniences 
could be constructed for $25,000. 

The completion of this building marks a 
new era in the rapid progress of this young 
institution, which is 500 miles from any other 
college of equal grade and is located in the 
midst of 400,000 people in southern Calif. rnia, 
than whom a more progressive and intelligent 
population never settled a frontier region. 

The program of the dedicatory exercises 
was heartily enjoyed by the largest assembly 
of the officers and friends of the college in its 
history. Among the participants were: Rev. 
J. K. MeLean, D. D., President Ferguson, 
Rev. W. F. Day, D. D., Rev. L. H. Frary and 


Prof. George Hitchcock, who represented the | 


departments of science. Prof. Thomas R. 
Bacon of the University of California and 
Prof. Walter Miller of Stanford University 
also made scholarly addresses. 

The college will need annually a few thou- 
sand dollars for current expenses until the 
present endowment fund can be increased. 
But the timely gifts of Dr. Pearsons have 
been the means of its deliverance from the 
bondage of debt and uncertainty and have re- 


sulted in inspiring new courage and benevo- | 


c. B. 8. | Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath School Work 


lence in the hearts of all its friends. 





Prof. John P. Taylor has resigned the pro- 
fessorship of Biblical theology and history 
in Andover Seminary. He has already closed 
his work with the students, but his resigna- 
tion will take effect at the close of the semi- 
nary year. Hewas inaugurated in June, 1883. 
His place will be filled by Prof. Charles C. 
Torrey, who has been assistant to Professor 
Moore as instructor in Hebrew. 


Home Missionary Fund 


Henry Gove Ville, Mishawum. 

C. A. R., Boston 

A Friend, Duxbury 

Portsmoutb, N. H 

James Tolles, W. Haven, Ct 

Mrs. Jas. Coates, Little Rock, Ark 

J. H. Ellsworth, McGregor, Ia 

Class 29, Pilgrim Ch. 8. 8., Providence, R. I.. 

A Friend, Pittsfield 

Miss Sophie Moen, Boston 

L. P. Evans, Dover, Me......... 

A Friend, Whitneyville, Ct....... cackive 

Mrs. A. M. Putney, Burlington, Vt............. 3.00 

A Friend, Tilton, N. H 1.00 

WASHINGTON. 

If the dear friends who have the means cou)d only un- 

derstand from practical experience whata welcome help 

you are to the home missionary, there would be no more 

hungry hearts and minds wondering if the new year 

was to be made bappy by your continued visits. The 

inspiration derived frum the Closet and Altar, the in- 

formation and help one gets to help dim in the Sunday 

School, the Prayer Meeting, in the Y.P. S.C. E., the 

News of the Wide Field, all this dependent on the will 

of some dear son of God, who is not aware of how much 
ood he is able to do at so little expense. I do not wish 
© deprive some other fellow-worker of the good things 

contained within your covers every week, but if the 

Home Missionary Fund will allow my name to remain 

on your list, and Ican read “January, 1900,” on your 

wrapper, then. indeed, will 1899 be a happy y 

and mine. With grateful thanks to God for his mercies, 

net the least your own dear self, dear Congregationalist, 

IT remain your fellow-servant, B. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath 
School Work have 


JUST PUBLISHED 


The Fundamental Ideas of 
the Roman Catholic 
’ Church 


Explained and Discussed for Protestants and 
Catholics by FRANK HuGH Foster, Ph. D., D.D., 
Professor of Theology in Pacific Theological Semi- 
nary. 12mo, doth, 377 pp., $1.75. 


This is a brief but comprehensive work, covering 
| the whole ground of the doctrinal controversy be- 
tween Protestantism and Catholicism. The limits 
of perfect fairness and due courtesy are everywhere 
observed, but the argument against the claims 
of the Catholic Church have nowhere been more 
strongly and intelligently enforced. The chief 
merits of the book will be found in its scholarly 
| accuracy, clearness and comprehensiveness. 


| 
| 





| 
| 


Sunday Songs for Little 
Children 


| By REV. GEORGE EDWARD MARTIN, D.D. Square 
12mo. Price, $1 00. 


The songs were written to furnish the little 
children of our homes and Sunday schools with 
good literature for the service of song, and with 
music that they can sing and enjoy. The music all 
appears for the first time in print, and is in every 
selection original, though nearly the entire list 
has been in successful use for some time in the 
delightful children’s chapel] of the First Church, 
of St. Louis, of which Dr. Martin was for many 
years pastor. Some of these tunes bid fair to 
become established favorites. 


illustrated. 


“The excellencies of this Dictionary are syl- 
| labication of names marked for pronunciation, their 
meanings rendered into English with nice scholarly 
judgment, and all subjects treated in an up to-date 
manner. Considering the recent great advance in 
exploration, archeology and criticism, the phrase 
up-to-date means very much. it is the right size 
for about seven out of nine consultations. The 
price is exceedingly low.” 
BisHoP HENRY W. WARREN, D.D., LL. D. 








2 February 1999 | 


A Handbook of Comparative 
Religion 


By Rev. 8. H. KELLOGG, D.D., LL. D., author of 
“The Light of Asia and The Light of the World,” 
“The Genesis and Growth of Religion,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, 75 cents. 

For many years Dr. Kellogg has been a missionary 
of our Fereign Board in India, and he is the author 
of several books on the subject of the religions of 
India and of religion in its broadest aspect. His 
intimate acquaintance with the religions of 
his studies in comparative religions, and the liter: 
ages J of his writing:, make the announcement 
this popular treatise a noteworthy event. 


The Best Church Hymns, 


with an Introduction and Notes 


By the Rev. Louis F. BENSON, D.D., editor of 
The Hymnal and of The Chapel Hymnal. Bound in 
vellum, paper sides, gilt top, uncut edges. Price, 
75 cents. 


“This book contains thirty-two hymns that are 
“the best” in the sense that they are today in 
widest use among English-speaking Protestants, 
Two essays by the editor are also included, -howin, 
how and why these particular hymns are actually 
“the best bymns.”’ 


The Best Hymns: A Text. 


Book for Memorizing them 


Bound in paper, 58 pages. Price, 5 cents net; 
$5.00 per hundred. 


Tbe same Hymns and the Notes to them in che 
form for memorizing the hymns in the home 
Sunday school. 


e . e 
A Dictionary of the Bible 
By JOHN D. DAVIS, Ph. D., D. D., Professor of Semitic Philology and Old Testament History in the 


Theological Semfary at Princeton, N.J. With many new and original maps and plans and fully 
One volume octavo, 800 pages, $2 00 net; postage 25 cents. 


“An immense amount of work must have been 
lavished on its preparation, and I am sure that it 
cannot fail to be of immense value to busy Bible 
students. Although the information contained 
therein is condensed, it certainly does not lack in 
scholarship or in reliability. I take great pleasure 
in commending it to any with whom my opinions 
may have weight.” 

Rev. GrorGE C. LORIMER, D.D. 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 
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HANDBOOK 


--- FOR... 


1899 


NOW READY 


IT CONTAINS 
PRAYER MEETING TOPICS, with helpful subdivisions and carefully arranged missionary topics. 
DAILY BIBLE READINGS, a ——— the Ten Commandments and the two Great Com- 
mandments. 


led by the editor who apranaed last year’s series, which proved 80 
ationalist and wh and- 
k, largely increased its circulation over previous years. 


RELIGIOUS AND DENOMINATIONAL INFORMATION. 
DR. FAIRBAIRN’S PORTRAIT—the preacher before the coming International Council. 


The Congregationalist’s Handbook has as usual a beautifully embellished cover 
WITHOUT ADVERTISING DEVICE 
and with blank space on the back for printing local church matter. 


Price, 100 Copies, postpaid, $1.25. 


Single Copies, 4 cts.; 25 copies, 50 cts.; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 75 copies, $1.00. 
receive one copy of the Handbook free by sending to this 
ress. 


ch, with other excellences of the if 


Address HANDBOOK, The Congregationailist, 


14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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SINGLE Copy, 6 CENTS. 
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of expiration on the address label. If a special receipt 
is wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
Must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DIscoONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a speeific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 


take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents ae! agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 1114 inches to the column. 
scounts according to amount of contract 


READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W-L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 
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Hudson’s Shakespeare. 





After nearly 


A SHAKESPEARIAN __ 30\veats spent 
LIBRARY COPIPLETE tiiittras: 


tional Edition of Shakespeare’s plays, representing the 
final and revised work of the celebra scholar, Rev. 
H. N. Hupson, is offered to the public complete in 
13 volumes. 


The corruptions introduced by 
successive generations of editors 


THE TEXT 
RESTORED dusut‘to ‘have said” have been 


eliminated. Point by point and word oy word the original 
plays have been recovered for the first time in this 


couatry. 
A vivid account is given 


TH E HISTORY ¢ the miracle and moral 
OF THE DRATIIA bine re on oF tne 
drama, and Shakespeare’s works are shown to be the per- 
fected product of a great national movement. 

This biography is justly 


LIFE OF on, it oe 
SHAKESPEARE na’ trom historical eve. 
dence only, portrays the man and the poet in his aims, 
successes and failures. 


Analyses and Accompanying Notes. 


An elaborate account of the plot and characters, the historical sources of the story and the general 
bibliography of the subject precedes each play. The notes, laboriously gathered and selected, are con- 
veniently printed at the bottom of the page to which they refer. Besides these features, the edition 
contains a complete index by which any subject in the plays may be at once located. A glossary to 
each play, or a dictionary of words and phrases for customs, costumes, historical characters, etc. Ilas- 
trations in photogravure or etching from the most celebrated Shakespearian paintings. 


A limited edition is issued in thirteen volumes, bound in half-leather and in cloth with 
gilt tops, and offered for about half the regular subscription price, our low club prices being 








$18 for the half-leather and $15 for the cloth binding. The complete set in cloth will be senton 





receipt of $1.00 and then $1.00 per month for fourteen months. 


In the beautiful half. leather 


binding (which we recommend) for $1.00 and then $1.00 per month for seventeen months. 
Books may be returned if not satisfactory, and money paid will be refunded. We pay expressage. 


consisting of 6 large 
eowarerere reproduce 
joas of 


Celebrated Paintings 


Pertaining to the plays 
of Shakespeare, and 
made especially for 
framing, will be sent 


FREE 


with this Edition. 
These plates are such 
as would sell in the art 
stores at $6 per set. 





7) 


Sizes of Volumes, 71% by 514 inches—-more than one inch thick. 








THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 
78 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


thereafter 17 months. 


refunded. 


CONGREGATIONALIST 





Gentlemen: | inclose $1.00. Please send me a set of 
the INTERNATIONAL SHAKESPEARE and ART PLATES 
for ———- if pa l agree to pay $1.00 monthly 

or f not satisfactory, | agree to re- 
turn within 15 days, and the amount paid is to be promptly 


Po Ree PET LTT eek 


In ordering cloth, change 17 months to 14 months. 


About One-Half Subscription 
Price. 


We Pay Expresage. 
No Risk Incurred. 
The University Society 


78 Fifth Ave., New York. 











Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd | 











HISTORIC TABLETS 


in the facade of 
The Congregational House 


Proof Impressions of the Plates which 
are appearing in The Congregationalist, 
on heavy, coated paper, ample margins 
(separate sheets 11x11'2 in.), with a 
fine picture of The New Congregational 
House and descriptive letterpress. 
Rolled in mailing tube. Sent postpaid. 


price 25 cents 


Address 
, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 





HOUSEHOLD READING »~ 
WORTH KEEPING. 


We are receiving many calls for these 
books, some of them from persons who 
already have one or both of the volumes. 
We have a few books left and will fill 
orders at once as long as the books last at 
$1.00, postpaid, for the two. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
ete., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 









Boston AUXILIARY OF THE AM. MCALL A880. 
«Miss Edith Stearns, Treas., The Chariesgate, Boston. 
ae CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, West Ellis St. 
tlanta, Ga. If pastors will write, visitors to the city 
oil cepa welcome. Frank E. Jenkins, pastor. 
WHITMAN COLLEGE. All communications oe gifte 
- Whitman Coil eee sin be sent to the fi 
orto the P Virginia D 2 Linden St., Worcester, 
Ad, are ent, Rev. ‘Stephen B.'L. Penrose, alla 
"oon fm TRACT Socrery furnishes Christian 
workers with gospel literature in many forms — a 
many lan es. Contributions are great ty qentes See 
vast colpo e work among immigran in the arm army 
qe Se in the neglected 7} aes ot tthe South an 
4 at 10 Eas St., New — 
Touts rer. Gifts from eee and e 
New En Tey should be sent to the Boston depository. 
64 Bromfield St., Boston. Rev. George H. Cate, district 
secretary; R. F. ‘Cummings, agent. 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
° St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social con ition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries ; aye ) 
homes and boarding houses in leading sea) a hom 
and abroad; provides libraries for outg' tgolng v 
gy en the Sailor's Magazine, Seamen epeclns 


Contributions to sustaiz its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. 0. STURGES, Treasurer. 











Subscribers’ Wants 
Notices under this we lines (eight 


words to the line), ma ation, Ny cents each insertion. 
Additional lines Jen cents each per insertion. 











Persons who are unable to “| for Cataract opera- 
tions will be operated on a ed they will pay board 
and nursing, $8 a week. Address, with references, 
Belvidere Kye and Ear Hospital, Box 356, Lowell, Mass. 


Wanted A young woman of college education and 
experience desires a position as instructor in Science, 
History or Mathematics. Satisfactory references fur- 
nished. Address D., care of Congregationalist. 





Kindergartner. There seems a fair opening here 
to a good teacher for a kindergarten class. ny one 
will write, » giving references and terms, . Aa. and 
assistance will be gladly Scag Mrs, W. C. Tutl ull, 
Moravia, Cayuga Uo., N. Y 


A Young Clergyman, a graduate of Yale Divinity 
School, who has recently spent some time in the rescue 
missions in New York C ity to better prepare himself for 
the work of the ministry, is ready to correspond with 
any church looking for a pastor. He has had several 
years’ experience in the ministry. Address ** Minister,” 
care of The Congregatwonalist, Congregational House, 
Boston, Mass. 








Railroads and Excursions 


™ ‘ BERMUDA. 


THE WINTER 
Go TO 
48 HOURS by Elegant Steamships weekly. 
Frost unknown. Malaria impossible. 


Newuses + WEST INDIES, 


a 
Go T INCLUDING PORTO RICO 


30 days’ trip, twenty days in the tropics. 
8.8. Pretoria 3300 tons, 8S. 8S. Madiana 3080 tons 
For further particulars apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CQ., 
Agents, Quebec S. S. Co., L’t’d., 39 Broadway, N. Y.; 


THOMAS COOK & SON, Agency, 
or te A.. AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 


Europe: “ Orient 


H. CAZE & SONS, 54th Year 


A series of attractive and comprehensive tours under 
personal escort, arranged to leave New York during 
Nov., Dec., Jan., and Feb., visiting Gibraltar, Italy. 
Southern France (The Riviera), Switzerland, Paris and 
London, etc. Alse Italy, Egypt, the Nile, Palestine. 
Greece, etc. All expenses $480 up, according to tour 
Programs and particulars sent free. 


W. H. EAVES, Agt. H. Gaze & Sons 
201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
EUROPE. S\riteeriana, 


Paris. Anexcellent ppertendy to travel in a pleasant 
peeey under skillfal guidance and at moderate expense. 

sixth year. Address H. W. DUNNING, Ph. D., 76 W. D. 
Yale University, New Haven, Ct. 

































Rhine. “ermany 
Ttaly, an oe and 





C ~ EUROPEAN TOURS. 
S0t Roar. Risin gd limited. Terms rea- 
Ae Det Mus HS. PAINE, Glens Falls, N. ¥. 





EUROPE The Boston European Tourin 
Club seeks a limited number o 
congenial persuns of intelligence and refinement for 
membership in the Continental very of 1900. ow 
first-class references considered. AN . CRA 

FORD, A. M., 72 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 
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The odor left by a highly scented toilet soap is 
not agreeable to most people of refined tastes. 

A delicate perfume may be used after an Ivory 
Soap bath with much more pleasing effect. 

Ivory Soap leaves only a comfortable feeling of 
perfect cleanliness. 
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Copyritht, 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


SSE See? 





FAMOUS PICTURES 


MASTERPIECES OF ANCIENT AND MODERN ART. 
Selected works of the world’s 


best artists. Beautiful pictures illustrating the 


Bible and the Life of Christ by Dobson, Murillo, L’Hermitte, Hofmann, Plockborst, 


ete. 
papers. 
5x84, 


G. P. BROWN & COMPANY, 


TEN 


Recommended for Sunday Schoo] teachers in the various quarterlies and lesson 
Large pictures beautifully engraved and printed on heavy plate paper, size 
Send four cents in stamps for four pictures and illustrated catalogue. 


PICTURES FOR TEN CENTS. 


BEVERLY, MASS. 





FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
EVERETT OU. Fisk & Co. 


Manual free. 


‘Church Hymns 
ano Gospel Songs 


By SANKEY, MCGRANAHAN & STEBBINS 





THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 


Fifth Avenue 


New York City 


WM..0. PRATT, Manages 


The long wished for combination of the best * St: andard 
Church Hymns” and the most popular ** Gospel H mns’ 
has been made 

10 Copies, Edition with Music, 
120 Copies, Words only, cloth covers, 





TEACHERS WANTED— 


UNION TEACHERS’ 





CARLETON 


A school and home offering unique advan 
for college or seeking a good 
ethods are used that stir aspiration in 
Just such a school as many parents are 
Send for eons “hg to. 


youth fittin 
education. 

school work. 
seeking. 


AGENCIES, 


MASSACH HUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


SCHOOL For Yous Men 


3,957 placed 
sinee May. 
Washington, D.C. 


130 Copies for $15. 


a splendid outfit for the Church and Prayer Meeting. 
Raraable copies of the two bovuks sent for exain ination 
on receipt of 35 Cents. 
MAY BE ORDERED THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER. 


Tiree 1o| THE BIGLOW & MAIN GO. &5%:25* 
ng’ 





1798 —1898 
THE HISTORY OF THE WELLESLEY 
CONCRECATIONAL CHURCH. 


. CARLETON, Ph. D. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
nstruction in N 
trance examination 


tional 
A.M. for Catal 
Pro 





Wednesda: 
pus or further 


. BECKWITH, Bangor, 





Egstamens Greek. Kn-| For sale at the Lar ig ay oan ned Hous?, or sent, 
5 wt. 6. 1899, postpaid he publishers, 
aformation apply t© | BENJ, H. SANBORN & CO., Boston. 


It contains also thirtoon illustrations and the Ceb- 
tennial Oration by Dr. W: ayes es Ward on The ia- 
fluence of the Church in Mine Making of New Englasd. 
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The reports printed else- 

Lo oe where of the observ- 
a ee ance of the Day of 
Prayer for Colleges show a considerable 
divergence in our New England colleges 
in the attitude toward this time-honored 
institution. Dartmouth has now fol- 
lowed the example set by Yale a year or 
two ago and has ceased to interrupt the 
regular work of the week, or to recognize 
the day inany marked way. On theother 
hand, Amherst, Bowdoin, Williams, 
Smith, Mt. Holyoke and Wellesley still 
keep up the former custom. The testi- 
mony from Amherst and Smith is partic- 
ularly reassuring as respects the con- 
tinued value of the institution. So far as 
reports from Western colleges have come 
to hand they indicate as hearty devotion 
to the day as ever before. It will be long, 
we think, particularly among the Chris- 
tian colleges of the West, before the 
Sunday proposed by the Intercollegiate 
Y. M. ©. A. supplants the last Thursday 
in January. We see no reason to modify 


_ our position regarding the usefulness of 


the day where proper preparation is made 
and Christian students and professors ex- 
hibit an appreciation of its possibilities 
for good. To many men, now in middle 
life, the day stands out in memory as one 
of the most sacred and significant of the 
Whole college year. Professor Albert 
Hopkins of Willisms used to say that 
usually some one became a Christian be- 
fore the week closed, and the late Presi- 
dent Seelye of Amherst, always expected 
similar results and was seldom disap- 
Pointed. Can conditions have changed 
80 greatly in ten or even twenty years 
that the spiritual possibilities of the day 
have become exhausted ? 


_. Said oue of the parti- 
College Professofs cinants at a meeting 
which we attended on 
the Day of Prayer for Colleges: ‘I think 
We ought to include the faculty in our 


and Religion 
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petitions. As I recall my own college 
days nothing produced such a definite re- 
ligious impression upon me as the occa- 
sional exhortations from our professors 
to lead a Christian life. I respected their 
scholarship and at times stood somewhat 
in awe of them, and it was therefore all 
the more impressive when these men 
stood up in the college prayer meeting 
and urged us to follow Christ.”” The type 
of college Christianity is not likely to rise 
higher than that exhibited and commended 
by the members of a faculty. We some- 
times wonder if the average instructor 
sees the unrivaled oppoxtunity which he 
has to influence his pupils religiously. 
They will the more readily receive spirit- 
ual counsel from men whose learning 
they admire. Almost every college fac- 
ulty has upon it two or three men who 
are shining examples of this kind of per- 
sonal interest in their charges. Would 
that their number were quadrupled. 


The Anglican bishop 

Congregationalism in of Ballarat, Austra- 

Australia " 

lia, not long ago made 
some severe strictures on other denom- 
inations at a church congress held in that 
city. He described their church build. 
ings as “scattered, paltry, often hideous 
worship sheds, monuments of partisan- 
ship and self-opinionativeness in religion.” 
The opening services connected with the 
new Parkside Congregational Church of 
Adelaide gave the lieutenant governor, 
Mr. Way, an opportunity, which he im- 
proved effectively, to answer the ungra- 
cious and uncbristian remarks of the An- 
glican bishop. We are glad to print the 
testimony of the lieutenant governor as 
to the character and influence of Congre- 
gational churches in South Australia. 
After speaking of the beauty and appro- 
priateness of the building, he said, as re- 
ported in the Adelaide Advertiser : 

It could not be regarded as a monument of 
self-opinionativeness, to use the expression 
of the bishop. For 300 years and more Con- 
gregationalism had witnessed to a pure faith, 
to a free church in a free nation, and it had 
also witnessed to the autonomous rights of 
every congregation for Christian worship, and 
looking over an experience of forty-five years 
and more in this colony he knew no church 
that was more free from the imputation of con- 
ducting its operations in a partisan or secta- 
rian spirit. He could not recall a case in 
which a Congregational church had entered 
upon a sphere of labor without careful con- 
sideration of the wants of the locality and 
without a due regard to Christian courtesy 
and the claims of vested rights of other Chris- 
tian denominations. 


In all the long his- 

The psa ep Commit- tory of the Pru- 
wieiasey. 8 dential Commit- 

tee of the American Board there has 
probably never been,a session mere mem- 
orable and significant than that of last 
week. It had been deemed best, in view 
of the critical financial situation, to de- 
vote the meeting to prayer. Compared 
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with other recent years, the showing as 
respects receipts may not be so excep- 
tionally alarming, though the legacies for 
the first four months of the fiscal year 
are far behind the average record. But 
the gentlemen of the committee and the 
officials of the Board have been so op- 
pressed in their effort to carry on a great 
work with such limited resources they 
have been obliged over and again to cut 
appropriations to the very quick; they 
have had to turn deaf ears to pleading 
cries from all over the world until their 
hearts have become so burdened that they 
must call upon God even more strenu- 
ously than is their wont. The scenes in 
that committee-room, as man after man 
pleaded with God for guidance and re- 
lief, bear witness to the fact that both 
the ministers and the practical business 
men intrusted with this great responsi- . 
bility believe profoundly in deeper per- 
sonal consecration in themselves and 
in others as the basis of any perma- 
nent forward movement in missions. 


If a missionary board 
Pree hed the from time to time feels 
- rnd the need of taking to 
heart the lesson that all our resources 
rest ultimately in God, might there not 
profitably be a far more general realiza- 
tion of the same truth? Not one aloneof 
our missionary boards is in straits, but 
several of them. Not one church alone 
is maintaining a chronic struggle with 
the financial problem, but scores and 
hundreds of them are. Better methods 
may be employed in a number of cases. 
The best human devices are none too 
good to be employed in the King’s busi- 
ness, but when almost every plan has 
been tried, when this or that patent rem- 
edy has been applied, when every possi- 
ble avenue of approach the pocket- 
books of selfish and indifferent Chris- 
tians has been followed, may it not be 
time to declare to one another that with 
more earnest and prolonged supplication 
we will make our straits known unto 
our God? 


The achievements of 
the war last year ab- 
sorbed public attention, but by no means 
included all the brave deeds of Ameri- 
cans. That was a daring and successful 
expedition which went to the rescue of 
the whalers imprisoned in the ice at Point 
Barrow. The story of it is interestingly 
told by Dr. Sheldon Jackson in the Zvan- 
gelist. A journey of 2,000 miles with dogs 
and reindeer through an Arctic wilder- 
ness in midwinter, over a pathless and 
unknown region, deserves to be chroni- 
cled with more honor than it has received. 
Lieutenant Jarvis, who was in command 
of the expedition, will not, we hope, be 
overlooked by the Government because 
he happened to be conquering Arctic 
blizzards, with the thermometer far be- 


A Heroic Expedition 
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low zero, in efforts to save the lives of 
American seamen, instead of driving Span- 
iards out of Cuba under the tropic:sum- 
mersup. It was a work of fine general- 
ship and heroic endurance. One of that 
little company of heroes was Mr. W. T. 
Lopp of the A. M. A., who took his herd 
of 300 reindeer over the perilous journey 
and returned safely to his home, having 
been gone three months and two days. 
In this connection Dr. Jackson notes the 
value of missions in making the country 
safe for business purposes. Hesays: “In 
1890, when thé Congregational mission 
was established at Cape Prince of Wales, 
no whaler had dared drop anchor in the 
neighborhood of that village for ten years, 
and the placing of missionaries there was 
considered by the captains of the whalers 
as a foolhardy undertaking. The mis- 
sionaries were placed there, and now 
ships can anchor and their crews go on 
shore with safety.”’ 


ore Responsible administra- 
x oo ama tors in the many Brit- 
ish colonies have oppor- 
tunities for studying Christian missions 
which tourists and naval officers can 
scarcely be said to enjoy. They witness 
the daily toil, self-sacrifice, self-abnega- 
tion of the men and women on the picket 
line of duty. They learn to forget indi- 
vidual idiosyncracies and temperamental 
narrowness as they stand in the presence 
of the constant noble purpose, humble 
spirit and loving service of the workers. 
They come to know how valuable an ele- 
ment in society the missionary is, con- 
sidered solely as a policeman, as conserva- 
tor of order and alleviator of economic 
distress. Hence it is that colonial gov- 
ernor after governor in days past has 
gone on record as an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Christian foreign missions and 
missionaries. The latest testimony comes 
from Sir William Macgregor, lieutenant 
governor of British New Guinea, where 
he has been since 1888. He says: “In the 
course of my twenty-three years’ expe- 
rience I have never known a missionary 
to become rich. I have never known a 
missionary who was not a pattern of good 
living, and that in itself is of great value 
when put befpre a native race. I believe 
the living of a blameless life by a mie- 
sionary, even if he never did any other 
form of teaching, would alone justify his 
presence in a community and make it of 
value.” 


This issue of The Congrega- 
Two Notable /ionalist contains the final 
Series . » . 

articles of two series which 

were among the prominent features of 
the paper during the year 1898. Dr. Jef- 
ferson had already commenced the publi- 
cation of his Quiet Talks With Earnest 
People in My Study before he was called 
to Broadway Tabernacle, New York, and 
they had begun to attract much atten- 
tion. They have been widely quoted. 
We have received numerous letters con- 
cerning them, and the author has received 
many more. Of course they have pro- 
voked some dissent. We believe they 
have done important service in promot- 
ing a better understanding between pas- 
tors and people. They are now gathered 
into a volume, where they will continue 
tofspeak to many earnest people. Not 
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long after war with Spain was declared 
last spring we made arrangements with 
Rev. Peter MacQueen to act as corre- 
spondent from the scene of conflict, which 
he had resolved to visit. His letters, we 
believe, have been as interesting and 
informing in their way as any published. 
He was with the Rough Riders during 
part of the campaign and later spent 
some time in Porto Rico. He has gath- 
ered together important material in this 
closing article. He is now on his way to 
the Philippines, intending to be absent 
till next autumn, and will write frequently 
for our columns during his absence. In 
going to the Philippines Mr. MacQueen 
leaves a thriving church to study the 
mental and moral condition of the na- 
tives. He expects to penetrate some of 
the undiscovered country. Judging from 
his indomitable energy and pluck, it is 
safe to say that he will go as far as any 
civilized man has yet gone into the in- 
terior. 





Why Congregationalists Do Not 
Advocate Church Unity. VIII. 


Every denomination includes some ad- 
vocates of church unity. But however 
generous their proposals may seem, how- 
everadroitly they may disguise from others 
or themselves what is to them the essen- 
tial condition of unity, what they mean 
is that all Christians should unite with 
theirchurch. Thed2eperone’s conviction 
that the church to which he belongs is the 
only true one, the more earnest he is that 
all Christians should come into it. The 
foremost pleader in the world for church 
unity is the pope. He urges the faithful 
evérywhere to give themselves to “the 
work of bringing all to the one fold of 
Christ.” - That one fold is the Roman 
Catholic Church, and he is its head, the 
successor of St. Peter. He says in a late 
encyclical: ‘ As the divine Founder of the 
cburch decreed that his church should be 
of one faith in government and commun- 
ion, so he chose St. Peter and his succes- 
sors as the principle and, as it were, the 
center of its unity.” 

The Episcopal Church, in 1886, made 
proposals which attracted wide attention. 
They said in substance: Believe the Bible, 
adopt the Apostles’ Creed, observe the 
two sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, and come under the rule of our 
bishops and of those whom they shall 
appoint to rule you, and we all shall be 
one, fulfilling the prayer of Christ. They 
meant just what the pope meant—ours is 
the only true church. You can have unity 
only by joining it. A prominent Episcopal 
writer puts the idea of unity held by his 
church into this sentence: “The stream 
which flows in an uninterrupted course 
from the very fountain head must needs 
be the true one.” 

Each denomination holds that if its 
own distinctive peculiarity should be 
adopted by all Christians, it would fel- 
lowsbip them all and there would be one 
church. Several denominations have 
sprung into being in this century for the 
purpose of returning to apostclic sim- 
plicity and gathering all believers into 
one fold. The number of denominations 
is greater now than ever before. The 
one known as Disciples offers what is 
apparently the broadest platform. Its 
members require only belief in Jesus as 
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the Christ the Son of God, the ruling pur. 
pose to reproduce his life and observane, 
of his two ordinances. But immersion jg 
to them the essential form of observing 
his ordinance of baptism. The membey 
of the Christian connection have no creeq 
except the Bible. Yet the essential arti. 
cle of their unwritten creed is that no 
believer should allow himself to be called 
by any denominational name except 
“Christian.” The denominations whieh 
lay most emphasis on unity in govern. 
ment are most indifferent to unity in be. 
lief. The three parties in the Episcopal 
Church are as far apart in doctrinal be. 
lief as any of the evangelical denomina. 
tions are from one another. 

There are some Congregationalists who 
advocate church unity. We do not pre. 
sume to speak for them. We only re. 
mark that the unity they advocate would 
destroy Congregationalism. For it is the 
genius of Congregationalism that each 
local church is sufficient in itself. It ad. 
ministers its own government, forms and 
adopts its own statement of belief, elects 
its own officers. It cannot acknowledge 
the right of any person or organization 
outside of itself to dictate its faith or its 
administration. It is essentially a de 
mocracy. 

Bub Congregationalists welcome fellow. 
ship with all bodies of believers in Christ 
calling themselves churches. They have 
presented as a basis of unity the accept. 
ance of the Scriptures as revealing God's 
will, discipleship of Jesus Christ, the di. 
vine Saviour, membership in his church, 
and liberty of conscience in interpreting 
the Scriptures and administering the 
church. They are willing that Episcopa- 
lians and Methodists should be ruled 
through bishops and _ Presbyterians 
through elders. Baptists may immerse, 
Dunkards may wear gray hats and poke 
bonnets, the members of the Church of 
God may wash one another’s feet. Con- 
gregationalists do not insist that their 
forms of government or their creeds shall 
be adopted by these brethren, in order to 
the fellowship which is union in Christ. 
Congregationalists seek with all these 
churches “‘ mutual acquaintance and fel- 
lowship, co-operation in foreign and do- 
mestic missions, the prevention of rival- 
ries between competing churches in the 
same field.” They desire ‘some form of 
federation which shall express to the 
world their common purpose and confes- 


sion of faith in Jesus Christ, which shall. 


have for its object to make visible their 
fellowship, to remove misunderstandings 
and to aid their consultations in establish- 
ing the kingdom of God.” This is the 
attitude of Congregationalists toward the 
unity of believers, as expressed by the 
National Council of 1895. 

This is the only feasible unity of Chris- 
tian churches of which we know. It 
leaves to individual churches the liberty 
to govern themselves if they desire it. It 
does not interfere with theinternal affairs 
of denominations whose government is 
by delegated authority, whether its off- 
cers claim to hold their positions by 
human or divine appointment. It recog- 
nizes the genuineness of believers, what 
ever their name and form of organization, 
and seeks to forward, not hinder, their 
efforts to build up the kingdom of God. 
This is not church unity. It is the unity 
of Christians in aim and spirit. 
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The Senate and the Treaty 

The fate of the treaty, so far as the 
present Senate is concerned, is to be set- 
tled next Monday. _We believe it will be 
ratified, and that no attempt to amend or 
alter it will succeed. The issues at stake 
have been so much confused in public 
discussion that we venture to place be- 
fore our readers the facts as they appear 
to us. 

The people are substantially unanimous 
in the conviction that the islands should 
not be, as indeed they cannot be, returned 
to Spain. The division of opinion is sim- 
ply on the question, What disposition 
sball be made of the Philippines by the 
United States? The answer to that ques- 
tion is at present entirely left to this 
country. Spain has placed the Philip- 
pines in our hands. Other nations have 
refrained from interference. The people 
of the islands, without a navy, without 
unity, without available resources for 
self-defense, cannot hope to maintain or. 
derly and peaceful government without 
the help of the United States. Our Gov- 
ernment cannot adopt any policy toward 
the islands till after the treaty is ratified. 
Even then it must hold the islands by 
military occupation till the conditions 
are far better understood than they now 
are by those who are responsible for de- 
termining what their government shall 
be. The task which cannot be avoided is 
difficult and will be prolonged. 

It seems apparent that the large major- 
ity of the American people support the 
Administration in its purpose to govern 
the islands temporarily by military offi- 
cers, as is being done in Cuba, to make 
thorough investigation of the conditions 
in the islands, and to devise for them the 
government which will best promote their 
prosperity. Buta minority of the people 
fear that when the islands are in our 
hands, our government wiil annex them 
as States or will apprepriate them in some 
way to our own advantage instead of for 
the best good of the natives. This minority 
seems to believe that its last hopeis in the 
minority of the Senate, where one-third of 
the votes can prevent the ratification of the 
treaty. It is therefore proposed to ask 
Spain to consent to such an amendment 
of the treaty as will tie our hands in ad- 
vance so that we shall be compelled in 
some way to give and to guarantee to 
these islands their independence. 

This, we are confident, will not be done. 
The American people will not humiliate 
themselves by going back to conquered 
Spain and confessing that they have not 
faith in themselves to manage the trust 
which they cannot avoid, asking Spain to 
bind them to a policy concerning whose 
Wisdom they cannot now judge. If such 
athing were possible, Spain would enjoy 
keeping this country long waiting at her 
door while she considered whether or not 
she would grant the request. Would 
Spain be likely ever to consent, if she 
were thus made arbiter, to the independ. 
ence of herformer colony? Would Euro- 
pean nations retain a high idea of the 
ability of the people of the United States 
to govern themselves? What would hap- 
pen to our army in the Philippines while 
Wwe were waiting for Spain’s decision ? 

If the American people cannot be 
trusted to govern the Philippines, or to 
decide freely what form of government 
these islands shall have, then they cannot 
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govern themselves, and our republic will 
collapse. ._But we fear no such result. 
Our chief danger at present is from delay. 
Failure at this time to ratify the treaty 
would encourage Aguinaldo and his fol- 
lowers to attempt an independent govern- 
ment, would make our task much more 
difficult, would perhaps precipitate war- 
fare and bloodshed and would bring great 
disaster on the Philippines. We believe 
that the vote next Monday will finally 
end the war. 

Then the problem of governing the 
Philippines will be definitely before the 
country. As yet the President has not 
recommended any policy, nor is the coun- 
try agreed on any, though it is assumed 
by some that a definite policy of perma- 
nent expansion has been adopted by the 
Administration and its supporters. It is, 
of course, well understood that only Con- 
gress can decide whether or how we shall 
continue to exercise authority over the 
new territory which has been ceded to us. 

The problem will require long and pa- 
tient study. We shall have to rely much 
on the reports of experts in the islands 
studying the conditions at close range. 
Those who are best informed will be least 
hasty in pronouncing judgment. But we 
believe in the honesty and wisdom of the 
President and his cabinet. We have con- 
fidence in the integrity of the American 
people and in their purpose to give to 
others, so far as they are able, the bless- 
ings of freedom which they themselves 
enjoy. And we believe in God, whose 
providence has led us thus far as a nation, 
and is still leading us to fulfill his wise 
and beneficent purposes for mankind. 





The Disadvantage of Independ- 
ent Pulpits 


The decision of Dr. Hillis to leave 
Central Church, Chicago, for Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, is an event of unusual 
significance. Of the commanding posi- 
tion the Chicago pulpit affords, and of 
the success which its occupant has won 
in it, there can be no question. The rev- 
enues of the church are abundant. The 
audiences are large and appreciative. 
The sermon preached for about forty suc- 
cessive Sunday mornings a year is printed 
Monday morning in full in one of the city 
dailies and is read by thousands whom 
the preacher’s voice cannot reach. Yet 
the Western field is less attractive than 
the Eastern. Certainly not from lack of 
money. Plymouth cannot offer as large 
a salary as the Central Church. But it 
can give the brilliant and earnest divine 
a pulpit backed and supported by a well- 
organized evangelical church with Sun- 
day schools and mission fields in which 
thousands of young people can be trained 
for efficient Christian service, with chan- 
nels of systematic benevolence through 
which gifts of money can be sent over the 
world, and with an opportunity to pre- 
sent the gospel of Jesus Christ in all its 
fullness and power. 

In other words Dr. Hillis accepts Plym- 
outh pulpit because he finds in it greater 
freedom to do the work to which he feels 
himself called than he has had in the 
wholly independent pulpit of Central 
Church. Unconsciously, perhaps, Dr. 
Hillis has refrained from presenting cer- 
tain phases of evangelical truth, certain 
aspects of Christ’s work, because he has 
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felt that they would not be entirely wel- 
come to many members of his congrega- 
tion. He has been free to present his 
thought on nearly every topic of the day, 
but to present Christ himself, as. the 
Saviour of lost men, to be received by 
faith alone, he has not had the liberty 
which would be granted him in any Pres- 
byterian or Congregational pulpit. This 
opinion is confirmed by the letter of res- 
ignation which Dr. Hillis read to his peo- 
ple in Chicago and by his letter of ac- 
ceptance of the call to Plymouth. 

Dr. Dixon of New York, after a four 
years’ trial, gives up his independent pul- 
pit, partly because he has not been able to 
secure proper financial support, but chiefly 
because he prefers to have a recognized 
Christian body behind him, and because 
he can have as much freedom in a Baptist 
as in an independent pulpit. He says in 
his letter of resignation: “I have been 
disillusioned as to the idea of organic 
Christian “union. There is no real call 
for such a thing. What we gained in 
breadth we lost in vital force. Denomi- 
nationalism is merely the personal equa- 
tion in religious life. Its destruction 
would not be a gain, but a distinct loss, 
to Christianity.” 

During Dr. Hillis’s stay with the Cen- 
tral Church he has missed the uplifting 
power which comes to a pastor from the 
consciousness that the people he is serving 
are in sympathy and fellowship with thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of believers 
over the coutry and throughout the 
world. He has stood alone and has not 
known just where he has stood. At pres- 
ent Central Church is strong. There is 
promise of a generous endowment to help 
perpetuate it. - But its future is neverthe- 
less problematical. Itis not the represent- 
ative of any great or commanding princi- 
ple. There are scores of pulpits in Chicago 
whose utterances are just as free as those 
in Music Hall and in which some very es- 
sential truths may be spoken which might 
not meet with a ready response from the 
crowds which gather there. True, the 
trustees have offered to build a church for 
Dr. Hillis and to permit him to engage in 
such forms of Christian work as he de- 
sires; but it is one thing for wealth to fur- 
nish means with which to construct an 
edifice, and another thing to furnish that 
personal aid in doing Christian work which 
naturally comes from those who accept 
fundamental evangelical truth. 

Undoubtedly Central Church ought to 
have an edifice of its own. It ought to 
organize a church on simple evangelical 
principles, establish Sunday schools, mis- . 
sions, prayer meetings, Sunday evening 
services, arrange for regular gifts to the 
great missionary bodies, home and foreign, 
but Dr. Hillis knows full well that this 
cannot be brought about in one year, or 
in two years, if ever. Meanwhile he is 
more than content to receive a smaller 
salary than is now paid him, and join his 
energies with the men and women who 
have made Plymouth Church what it is in 
giving the gospel in its simplicity and force 
to those who are perishing without it. In 
our judgment independent churches are 
less free than is supposed. They are less 
free in general than the majority of the 
churches connected with the evangelical 
bodies of our country. For a Christian 
man no pulpit is free in the true sense of 
that word in which guarded words must 
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- be spoken concerning the aim and effect 
of Christ’s life and death. 





Salvation Only Through Christ 


Is faith in this truth outgrown? Some 
sayso. But the proofs point to the con- 
trary. When forced to a frank declara- 
tion, those who pin their faith on worthy 
attainments in character and service, such 
as they claim we can make for ourselves, 
have to acknowledge that the best men 
have their faults. No one can be trusted 
absolutely and always, for he sometimes 
lacks wisdom, if never virtue. Wedo not, 
and cannot, often attain to any exalted 
standard of excellence, and never reach 
perfection. 

If, then, the best men cannot save others, 
or even themselves, who can? Nobody, 
excepting Jesus Christ, and he can, and 
does. He claimed this when he was on 
earth, and he began to make good the 
claim then and has been proving it ever 
since. It is as truly a matter of fact, of 
ordinary human experience, that there is 
salvation in Jesus Christ, and that nobody 
knows of any other opportunity of being 
saved than through him, as the fact of 
birth, or growth, ordeath. It has been re- 
garded and discussed altogether too much 
as a matter of philosophy and theology. 
It is much more a matter of solid, practi- 
cal, everyday fact. 

But it is not a matter of fact to me, one 

may object, because it is not a matter of 
experience. I never have been saved by 
Christ, so I do not know certainly of my- 
self that I can be. The answer is that a 
matter of fact is not necessarily a matter 
of experience. We do not always need 
experience in order to believeafact. You 
may have no experience of life in Green- 
land, but you accept the fact that people 
do live there. You may have no experi- 
ence of the emotions of parenthood, but 
you do not doubt that parents feel for 
their children a peculiar and powerful af- 
fection. So you may have had no experi- 
ence of salvation through Christ, but that 
is nO more a reason why you should dis- 
pute the fact than it is why you should re- 
ject trustworthy human testimony about 
anything else. 

The testimony of Christ himself in the 
Bible is that of history, observation and 
experience. There is salvation from sin 
and its consequences in him. There is no 
salvation in any other. 





Current History 

ongressional Debates 

Debate on the Hull army bill in the 
House has revealed a disinclination on 
the part of leading men of both parties 
to assent to so sudden and so great an en- 
argement of the army as was proposed 
in this bill, even though it was urged by 
military experts and favored by the Ad- 
miristration. This opposition has been 
so general and so positive that Chairman 
Hull has agreed on a compromise, which 
makes 50,000 instead of 100,000 men the 
limit of the standing army, but gives the 
President authority to extend the size up 
to 100,000, if at any time this seems neces- 
sary. Conferring so much discretionary 
power upon the President to many men 
seems unwise, and certainly in the hands 
of a bad or ambitious man it might prove 
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to be an extension of executive authdrity 
full of danger to the nation. 

Debate in the Senate has been continu- 
ous, executive sessions being given over 
to discussion of the treaty, and open ses- 
sions to discussion of the numerous reso- 
lutions now before the Senate which have 
grown out of the issues involved in the 
treaty. Senators Platt of New York and 
Lodge of Massachusetts in open session 
have pleaded for a ratification of the 
treaty. In executive session the brunt of 
defending the treaty and expounding its 
contents has fallen upon Senators Davis 
and Frye. Feeling at times has run high, 
and the friends of the treaty have not 
hesitated to assert that those who are 
opposing it are giving comfort to the Fili- 
pino leaders, and are adding to the com- 
plications of the situation in the Philip- 
pines, where, unquestionably, the situation 
is grave. Feb. 6 has been agreed upon as 
the day when a vote on the treaty will be 
taken. 

A Protest Against a Polygamist Legislator 

Col. T. W. Higginson of Cambridge 
would fain believe that much of the cur- 
rent denunciation of Mormonism is pure 
religious bigotry, a revival of the spirit 
and methods of the Inquisition. The gen- 
tleman, in his championship of what he 
believes to be religious freedom, very often 
gives the countenance of his honorable 
name to license. The reason the decent 
people of this country are protesting 
against the seating of Mr. Roberts in 
Congress as representative from Utah is 
not because he is a Latter Day Saint, but 
because he still consorts with three 
women and is an avowed and unrepent- 
ant polygamist, who has not complied 
with the terms of the amnesty proclama- 
tions of Presidents Harrison and Cleve- 
land. He is a lawbreaker and recreant 
to the solemn demands of the constitution 
of the State which he presumes to repre- 
sent. For these reasons the officials of 
the great Protestant domestic and foreign 
missionary societies of this country have 
united in a petition to Congress that it 
refuse to seat Mr. Roberts as representa- 
tive from Utah. In sodoing these officials 
truly represent the great constituencies 
whose servants they are. Legally, tech- 
nically speaking, it may be true, as ex- 
Senator George F. Edmunds points out, 
that the House cannot well go back of 
the credentials which Mr. Roberts will 
bring. The House, itis held, has notin the 
past and cannot now sit as a court of 
justice punishing men, by debarment from 
the House, for offenses against society 
which home tribunals should have adjudi- 
cated. The only point the House has to 
determine is whether the man has been 
fairly elected. So argue the literalists. 

But is the House prepared to say that a 
man may make laws who has been a law- 
breaker, or that one who was disbarred 
from citizenship in the United States by 
disobeying the provisions of the Edmunds 
Law of 1882 and the Edmunds-Tucker 
Law of 1887, and has never been rein- 
stated in citizen rights, is fit to be a 
national legislator? In rebuttal to this 
it is asserted that Mr. Roberts bears the 
credentials of a sovereign State, and as 
such must be recognized, no matter what 
the good faith of that State has or has not 
been with respect to the solemn covenant 
made, whereby. it gained, and alone could 
gain, admission to the Union. The retort 














to that is that these are not days when 
State as over against Federal rights haye 
much standing in court. Utah and some 
of the surrounding States which are flirt. 
ing with polygamous Mormon politiciang 
may awake some day to find that the 
Federal arm is quite as long and strong 
and quite as indifferent to the letter of 
the constitution as it was in the days of 
the Rebellion of the South in defense of the 
institution of slavery. 


A Protest Against Federal Aid to Sectarian Schools 

None too soon has this protest been 
made by the officials of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, the Amer. 
ican Missionary Association, the Congre. 
gational Home Missionary Society, the 
Congregational Church Building Society, 
the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Protes. 
tant Episcopal Church, the Missionary So. 
ciety of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the Board of Home Missions of the Pres. 
byterian Church (North) and the Boam 
of Domestic Missions of the Reformed 
Church in America. The protest, of 
course, does not have the moral weight 
that it would have if the signatures had 
been appended after a plebiscite of the 
many constituents represented, but it is 
weighty nevertheless because of the rep. 
resentative character of these officials 
and their sympathetic relations with and 
their accurate knowledge of the great 
Protestant constituencies which elect 
them and support them. No senator or 
congressman who is well informed will 
doubt for a moment that this protest 
voices the conviction of most of his 
Protestant constituents. It would never 
have been presented, and the broad vital 
issue which it raises would never have 
been resurrected for discussion in Con- 
gress, in pulpits and in press if the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, led by Cardinal Gib- 
bons, had not petitioned Congress to con- 
tinue appropriations to Catholic schools 
among the Indians. The Senate on the 
13th, before this Protestant protest was 
presented to it, inserted an amendment 
in the Indian Appropriation Bill author 
izing the Secretary of, the Interior to 
make appropriations to,desnominational 
schools during the fiscal year 1900. As 
we understand this, it is a distinct con- 
cession to the Roman Catholic demands 
and should be defeated. Eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of justice in this mat- 
ter, as in all others where the Roman é- 
tablishment is concerned. Given five 
years to adjust themselves to the new 
policy, they now clamor for more favors 
and legislation that will discriminate in 
their favor. Give them an inch, they al- 
ways take an ell. 


The Eagan Court-[lartial Trial 

The sitting of this important court last 
week was not lengthy. The defendant, 
General Eagan, commissary general of 
the army, did not attempt to deny the 


fact that he used the language on which © 


the charges were based. He pleaded in 
extenuation the damage done to his hard- 
earned reputation by General Miles’s 
charges and the anger which these charges, 
which he deemed untruthful and cruel, 
raised within him. Relatives and friends 
of the accused gave testimony intended 
to create the impression with the judges 
that General Eagan has so behaved re 
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cently as to give them some reason to 
question his mental health and self-con- 
trol. But there.was no attempt to prove 
py expert alienists that he was irrespon- 
sible or insane. The court did not find it 
dificult to formulate a verdict, which, 
though unannounced officially, is believed 
to be one adverse to the accused and one 
which will conserve the discipline of the 
army. A recommendation of clemency, 
if it accompanies the court’s verdict, may 
have some influence with one so amenable 
to petitions of mercy as the President, 
who alone has authority to modify the 
sentence which must follow a verdict of 
“guilty.” 
NOTES 

Emperor William of Germany celebrated 
his fortieth birthday last week. 

The vultures, which were formerly the city 
scavengers of Santiago, are starving. Ameri- 
can occupation and superviston have done it. 

Concord, N. H., has a new mayor, Hon. 
N. E. Martin, who is strictly enforcing the 
prohibitory law, and the city is “dry” for the 
first time in years. 

Anglo-French relations are less strained 
and there seems to be a reasonable hope that 
dispates relative to Newfoundland, Madagas- 
car and other African territory will be settled 
amicably. 

Mr. Balfour’s feeler respecting the govern- 
ment establishing a Protestant and a Roman 
Catholic university for the Irish in Ireland 
has not met with much approval either from 
Tory or Liberal. 

Thanks to the liberality and assiduity of 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes of the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court and several other 
citizens of Boston, and the charity and no- 
bility of the Massachusetts Department of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, a Virginian 
Confederate who fought with Lee and Stone- 
wall Jackson was buried last Sunday with all 
the honors that befit an American soldier. 

The Washington correspondent of the Chi- 
cago Record asserts that Mr. Andrew Carne- 
gie is paying the cable bills of Agoncillo, who 
is acting as agent for Aguinaldo and the Fil- 
ipinos at Washington, provoking opposition 
to the treaty and to the United States. Mr. 
Carnegie has done considerable good with his 
money in the past. He should be careful lest 
he neutralize this record by his present alli- 
ance with forces alien to American authority. 

The agreement between the Dawes Com- 
mission and the Cherokee Indian nation 
signed Jan. 14 has been sent to the Senate for 
ratification. It is signifieant that the treaty 
provides for separate schools for Negroes. 
Whites and Indians are to study together. 
The schools for the blacks are to be as numer- 
ous as is necessary and are to be maintained 
with equal advantages for their pupils. But 
the color line is drawn, and the United States 
is to sanction it. 

Several speeches by responsible English 
statesmen last week, notably those by Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour, indicate that 
official England is counting much on the dura- 
bility of the Anglo-American friendship and 
what it is to accomplish in diplomacy and 
commerce. But Mr. Henry Norman’s weekly 
letter to. The Times (N. Y.) is authority for the 
statement that British friendly sentiment is 
waning somewhat as the result of our tariff 
regulations in Porto Rico and Hawaii, and the 
utterances of some prominent Americans who 
have discounted the sincerity of British pro- 
fessions of friendship. 

The French ministry have submitted to 
the Chamber of Deputies a bill providing 
that cases of trial revision shall be brought 
before the united sections of the Court of Cas- 
saticn, and that body by a vote of 346 to 189 has 
adopted it. Dreyfusites and anti-Dreyfusites 
each claim this as a victory, but all agree that 
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it adds fuel to the flames, and the sanest 
Parisian observers deprecate the weakness of 
the ministry in yielding to a popular clamor 
that insisted on this step, which, if success- 
ful, will be a reflection on the honor of the 
section of the Court of Cassation now passing 
upon the Dreyfas case. The Bonapartists are 
becoming bold in their manifestations of dis- 
loyalty to the republic and their clamor for 
the return of monarchy and a Bonapartist 
dynasty. 

James Bryce, M. P., says: ‘* All Englishmen 
who know [India and the crown colonies will 
say to Americans, ‘ Beware of extending the 
suffrage in Hawaii.’ ... The principles of 
the Declaration of Independence are a species 
of baggage which the American people cannot 
carry with them into their tropical dominions. 
In this matter nature has been too strong for 
us English and she will be too strong for you.”’ 
Thus speaks the wisest and best informed of 
living Englishmen-on American affairs to 
those doctrinaires among us who make it a 
matter of religion to suppose that a political 
document drafted by men of English stock for 
a nation that they sapposed would always be 
governed by and restricted to men of their 
own race must be carried out in all its impli- 
cations in dealing with Africans, Filipinos 
and Chinese. 





In Brief 


Heaven’s only mockery is of man’s presumptuous 
pride. 
Let any man repent and God is on his side. 





When God puts a man to trial the result 
usually shows that it was worth while. 





If you knew that Christ would come again 
tomorrow, how would you spend today? 





Several inquiries have been received con- 
cerning the Free Charch Catechism mentioned 
editorially in our last issue. It is ex- 
pected that copies will soon be on sale by the 
Congregational Sunday School and Publish 
ing Society, Boston. 


So much appreciation of the recent article 
in our columns on Professor Park at Ninety 
has been expressed that we have reprinted 
the article in a convenient form, together with 
the portrait which then appeared. This at- 
tractive little brochure can be had at the nom- 
inal cost of five cents per copy. 





The next special Sunday is Lincoln Memo- 
rial and the date is Feb. 12. The object in 
view is such a recognition of the birthday of 
President Lincoln as will lead Sunday schools 
to make a special contribution to the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association. We hope that, 
as heretofore, many schools will comply with 
this suggestion. 


It was eighteen years ago today that the 
Y. P.S. C. E. first saw the light in the Willis- 
ton Congregational Church of Portland. The 
young people of our own churches rejoice that 
Dr. Clark has been spared to direct with such 
Christian zeal and wisdom this organization. 
Endeavorers the world over pray that long 
may be the life of the founder. 








Governor Theodore Roosevelt of New York 
State said at the opening of the new home of 
the University Settlement in New York city, 
last week, that he considered social settlement 
work in our large cities as ‘more important 
for our social betterment than any other work 
that is now being undertaken by any one or 
any society.”” Praise from such a reformer is 
praise indeed ! 


Expect next week the broadside of answers 
to the question, ‘‘How may a busy person 
best maintain and deepen his own spiritual 
life?’”’ A letter just at hand expresses sur- 
prise that there should be any criticism of the 
question. The writer also says that she hopes 
to find in these replies personal help. We are 
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confident that she, as well as many others, 
will not be disappointed. 





Our English brethren are beginning to elect 
their delegates to the International Council in 
Boston next September. The London Mis- 
sionary Society has chosen as its representa- 
tives these five men, several of whom are 
already well known on this side the water: 
Mr. Albert Spicer, M. P., Rev. R. Wardlaw 
Thompson, Rev. A. N. Johnson, Mr. F. H. 
Hawkins, Rev. C. Silvester Horne. 





How would the treaty commissioners of the 
United States feel if they were sent to stand 
at the door of the Spanish Cortes waiting for 
reply to the request of our Government that 
Spain would consent to a revision of the 
treaty? How Spain would enjoy saying, 
courteously, day after day, Mantana—tomor- 
row! How would the American people feel 
towards senators who placed them in that 
position ? 


We again remind pastors that a complete 
sample set of The Congregationalist’s Sunday 
Evening Services, amounting now to thirty- 
nine and covering a wide variety of popular 
themes, is available to them for fifteen cents. 
The fact that the aggregate sale of these serv- 
ices amounts now to nearly a million and a 
half copies shows how widely useful they 
have been as an aid to the solution of the 
Sanday evening problem. 





Rev. John Watson, D. D.—Ian Maclaren— 
is reported to have finished his life of Christ. 
He will arrive in this country soon and, after 
lecturing once in several of the largest of the 
Eastern cities, he will proceed to the Pacific 
coast for a lecture tour there. He also will 
preach at Yale University Feb. 19, and his 
only other sermon in the East is said to be 
scheduled for a church in East Orange, N. J. 
He is also announced for an address at a 
woman’s club in Salem. 





At the installation of the new pastor in the 
South Church of Brockton (Mass.) Dr. Dan- 
iels of the American Board put the only ques- 
tion asked the candidate, What is the position 
of this church and your own position toward 
the benevolences of the denomination? ‘The 
answer was all that could be desired. Weare 
reminded of the Congregational brother who 
invariably projects this inquiry of every 
candidate, Name the benevolent societies of 
the denomination? Such direction of thought 
at a Congregational service is most appropri- 
ate. 


Is Russia going to become tolerant to reli- 
gion? The Russian Senate has published two 
decisions looking in that direction. One of 
them is intended to relieve the condition of 
the Stundists who have allied themselves with 
German Baptists, and the other permits a sect 
known as Old Believers to hold religious serv- 
ices in their homes. The newspapers of the 
Orthodox or Greek Church cry out vigorously 
against this movement toward religious free- 
dom, declaring that Stundism is increasing 
rapidly, and that the Orthodox clergy have 
great difficulty in checking it. 





If ministers cannot support their families 
and remain in their profession, why should 
they not earn a living in other ways? Paul’s 
business was to be an apostle. But he sup- 
ported himself by tent-making. The Michigan 
Presbyterian says that from the Detroit Pres- 
bytery alone five ministers within a short time 
have left the pastorate to go into business, 
and four others have had offers which may be 
accepted. If a man finds no suitable place in 
the ministry because it is overcrowded or for 
any other good reason, he need not lay aside 
service for Christ because he engages himself 
in business. 





“So sharp has been the differentiation be- 
tween these two species of educational insti- 
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tutions in the last ten years, and so clear is 
the consciousness of what a university is, that 
there seems to be no excuse for an undergrad- 
uate institution calling itself by any other 
name than that of college.’’ This is the expla- 
nation made in a private letter by the presi- 
dent of Colby as the reason why its name has 
been changed from university to college. Per- 
haps this plain statement of fact will move 
the trustees of other institutions totake names 
representing what they are instead of what 
they evidently are not. 





News of the death of Rev. Dr. Charles A. 
Berry of Wolverhampton, Eng., comes just as 
we go to press. It will not greatly surprise 
those who have noted the varying and oft- 
times alarming condition of the health of this 
great English Congregational preacher since 
he broke down after his last visit to this 
country in the interest of better Anglo-Amer- 
ican relations. Adequate treatment of his 
career and character must be deferred until 
our next issue, but this much be said now— 
he was a consecrated, cultured, forceful 
leader of the English Nonconformists, whose 
death at a comparatively early age is lamen- 
table. 

A Lowell pastor is making a novel and effect- 
ive use of our handbook for 1899 by printing 
on the last page of the cover subjects for daily 
prayer. He hopes that the persons complying 
with the suggestion will thereby have before 
them, both at their family altar and in their 
closets, definite objects, and that the con- 
sciousness that others are praying forthe same 
ends will prove a bond of union. Why may 
not many others who are daily opening the 
pages of the handbook fur one purpose or an- 
other join the Lowell brethren and sisters in 
common intercession at the throne of grace: 
This is the list: 


Sunday, For Blessing of Holy Spirit on 
Word and Work. Monday, For Our Church: 
Its Pastor, Officers, Members and Organiza- 
tions. Tuesday, For Christ’s Work and Work- 
ers in Homeand Foreign Lands. Wednesday, 
For All Travelers, for Those Who Guard Our 
Lives and Homes, for Army and Navy and for 
Sailors. Thursday, For Our Institutions of 
Learning, for Institutions of Reformation and 
of Healing. Friday, For All Who Have Not 
Accepted the Saviour, for the Aged, Sick and 
“Shut Ins,’’ for Those in Sorrow, for the Chil- 
dren in Our Parish. Saturday, For Our Coun- 
try, Its Rulers and Legislators. 





Mrs. Gulick Returns to Spain 


After a stay of two years in this country 
Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick, the head of the 
International Institute for Girls in Spain, 
sailed this week Wednesday from Boston on 
the steamer New England to take up again 
her labors with the school to which she has 
already devoted fifteen years of her life. 
Though she came home to rest and spent a 
good portion of her first year in a sanitarium, 
the interests of her school have been con- 
stantly on her heart. While her headquar- 
ters have been in Boston, she has traveled as 
far west as Colorado Springs and given no 
less than 200 addresses in sixteen States. She 
has spoken before churches, Sunday schools, 
missionary societies, women’s clubs and many 
other organizations, and on every occasion her 
simple story has won its way to the hearts oi 
her hearers. 

During the last week or two she has con- 
stantly received cordial good wishes from her 
host of friends in missionary and church circles 
At the regular prayer meeting of the Woman’s 
Board last Friday morning she was eagerly 
listened to as she arose with ‘‘a confession ”’ 
that in her zeal for the institute she had not 
said enough concerning other evangelical work 
in Spain. In spite of the opposition encount- 
ered, shown in the singing of a Te Deum in 
one of the cathedrals because the Americans 
had been obliged to leave, and in the fact of a 
“sister” in one of the sacred orders having 
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made a vow to break up the day school in San 
Sebastian, a vow which she tried to fulfill by 
sitting daily where she could sée the children 
who came to the school and whom she could 
follow with enticements to leave, in spite of 
such opposition, two-thirds of the people in 
that city may be counted as frieods, and the 
day school having found comfortable shelter 
reports ninety pupils. In Santander 220 are 
in Sunday school, permission to attend the day 
schools always being granted with the condi- 
tion that the children also attend Sunday 
school. 

Mrs. Gulick then went on to speak of the 
institute, now temporarily at Biarritz, and of 
the promise which it has for a successful fu- 
ture, in its reputation »lready established, in 
the interest aroused among friends in this 
country and in the encouragement given by 
the nearly $23,000 already promised towards 
what is needed to furnish suitable and per- 
manent quarters. . 

To afford as many as possible the pleasure 
of meeting Mrs. Gulick the officers of the 
Woman’s Board gave a delightful reception 
in their pleasant rooms last Monday after- 
noon. Mrs. Judson Smith and Mrs. Gulick 
received and for two hours were engrossed in 
the agreeable task of responding to the many 
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greetings from lecal ministers, laymen and 
women not a few. 

It is gratifying that Mrs. Gulick does not 
return to her work without re-enforcements. 
Two young women accompany her, who will 
devote a considerable portion of the coming 
year to assisting Mrs. Gulick in both her 
teaching and executive work. One of them 
is Miss Martha Hopkins of Brookline, a 
daughter of Col. C. A. Hopkins, and the other 
is Miss Ethelwyn Eaton, a daughter of Presi- 
dent Eaton of Beloit. Personally eager to 
have a share in the splendid work of the 
school, they represent also the substantial in- 
terest of their respective families. It is a 
singular coincidence that the daughters of 
two members of the recent deputation to 
China should now, without any previous ac- 
quaintance with each other, be on their way 
across the Atlantic drawn by a common mis- 
sionary impulse. 





Current Thought 


‘“*Mark Twain says that the English are 
mentioned in the Bible where it says, ‘ Blessed 
are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.’ 
He will now have to say to his own country 
de te fabula,”’ remarks the Japan Mail. 

** We have had a baptism of blood, and many 
of our noblest and best have found graves in 
tropical jungles and in the silent spaces of the 
deep, but the victory swiftly came, and the 
darkness of the struggle was illuminated with 
a finer humanity and a more generous spirit 
than has been known in any other war; while 
the people have learned that even nations 
have a protective and a redemptive mission, 
and that brotherhood is the larger patriotism,” 
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says Rev. Dr. A. H. Bradford, in the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

The British Weckly is concerned, as are 
most of the organs of Nonconformist opinion 
in England, about the future of the Libera] 
party. Its present distress it attributes to 
Mr. Gladstone’s devotion to [rish home rule, 
which it has no hesitation in asserting must be 
openly and frankly renounced by the party or 
its affairs will go from bad or worse. The 
Weekly holds that the leaders must frame 
some great social measure with which to ap. 
peal to the people, such as old age pensions, 

- must take up temperance reform in a large 
and generons way. It must face the issues of 
disestablishment and disendowment, at least 
in Wales, and it must find a leader who is en. 
thusiastic in the support of party principles, 
The Speaker, discussing the same problem, 
says: ‘*We have been taught [by Mr. Glad. 
stone} that two things at least are not so much 
desirable as absolutely necessary in a leader, 
The first is a whole-souled honesty of purpose, 
and the second an undying courage. He who 
is to be the leader of a great political party, 
professing such principles and owning such 
traditions as those to which the Liberal party 
lays claim, must be a man who believes what 
he says, whose political program is founded 
not upon mere expediency, but upon deep- 
rooted principle, and who may be trusted by 
his followers to be absolutely honest with 
them, even when honesty has to be exercised 
to his own despite. But he must also be a 
man who has that kind of leonine courage 
which was the distinguishing characteristic of 
Mr. Gladstone.”’ 

Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, in reply to 
a question of a New York Tribune reporter 
recently, who asked, ‘*‘ Do you think the world 
is growing better?’’ replied: “I don’t speak 
for the world. In this country there is an 
advance in some respects, and in some direc- 
tions we have retrograded. There is more 
unity among the churches, better sani:ary 
conditions in our cities and popular education 
has advanced. There is a lowering of tone in 
reference to the Sabbath, and I am afraid that 
in our commercial life there is a larger infu- 
sion of the gambling element, making it more 
exciting and trying to the consciences of men. 
There is a race to get rich at all hazards. 
There is an increase in social extravagance, 
an aping of things in Europe. [ am a thor- 
ough American every way, and I don’t believe 
in adopting some of the old world usages. It 
makes the country less severely republican. 
Oar old American stock is diminishing every 
year, and we must stand more and more for 
our old ideas against the influx of foreign 
ideas.’’ He describes himself as a “cheerful 
pessimist.’’ 

Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, whose work 
among the poor of New York city entitles 
her to profound respect, writes in The Pilot 
on The Poor as They Are Found. She says 
again, what has so often been said before: 
‘In the very midst of the weedy confusion of 
grosspess and dissipation and cruelty, there 
springs up a sudden and unexplained flower 
of perfect loveliness, or a strong growth of 
sterling, manly quality. Overall the sin there 
often rests a beautiful atmosphere which God 
permits to ennoble many a scene of life which 
in the total sweep is obnoxious. There are 
days when we exclaim how much God has 
given to human nature which he will never 
permit it to lose; that it is not so inexplicable 
that Christ delighted to be with the sons of 
men ; and that there is no wonder that in spite 
of his tears he thought it worth while to re- 
member the general aspect of souls who could 
sin so much. .. . From the first shock, which 
is carnal and superficial, we go on to refine- 
ments of revulsion, which, being disowned for 
the sake of hnman brotherhood, we at last 
find ourselves standing side by side with the 
poor and acknowledging ourselves guilty of 
every misdemeanor attributed to the man 
shackled with the handeuffs of misfortune, 
though our sin wears a different color.” 
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Opportunities and Obligations in the Spanish West Indies 


Rev. Peter Mac- 
Queen is of Scotch 
parentage and 
spent his boyhood 
among the moor- 
lands of Wigton- 
shire. He comes 
from a sturdy, yeo- 
man race, which in 
the sixteenth cen- 
tury uncrowned 
kings and gave Eu- 
rope civil and reli- 
gious liberty. His ancestors were Covenant- 
ers, his grandfather being an elder in the 
Cameronian Chureh for fifty years. His uncle 
was John Cowan of Edinburgh, a famous mis- 
sionary to Jamaica. He is related to the 
missionary, Moffat, who penetrated Africa. 
From bis childhood Mr. MacQueen has been a 
natural traveler; he has visited every country 
in Europe except Russia and Scandinavia. 
In Greece he was given a medal by the king 
of Greece and in Constantinople highly com- 
plimented by Clara Barton on his discriminat- 
ing judgment in regard to Armenian affairs. 
He has always read with delight the histories 
of the world’s great campaigns and battles. 
When the war broke out he went to the front 
for The Congregationalist and the National 
Magazine and brought back such calm, dis- 
passionate reports that he was commended 
for his work by the President. This article is 
the last in the present series relating to the 
eonduct and course of the war and in con- 
nection with it we are glad to present a pic- 
ture of Mr. MacQueen, who will continue to 
be our regular correspondent though his future 
letters will come from the Philippines rather 
than from Porto Rico. 





Which he may read who binds the sheaf, 
Or builds the house or digs the grave; 
And those wild eyes that watch the wave 
In roarings round the coral reef. 
— Tennyson. 

There are times and seasons when the 
world’s life leaps into sunlight, even as 
the roses uneurl their calyxes amid the 
juicy shoots of June. Such a time is the 
present in America. Never before were 
there such opportunities spread out be- 
fore the nation. I can feel the thrill of 
great days coming this way, and the in- 
fluence of duties beckoning us to come 

and occupy them like unfilled thrones. 
We have somewhat unexpectedly come 
by alinost the entire colonial possessions 
of Spain. What the final disposition of 
them will be no man can say. Spain’s 
tule over them has been a colossal fail. 
ure. We must give them a better gov- 
ernment and a truer religion. Spain’s 
art of war was to harry the helpless from 
the cradle of childhood to the quiet cor- 
ner of old age. Even Columbus intro- 
duced bloodhounds into Porto Rico. 
Ponce de Léon was more cruel still. 
He went so far as to kill or enslave all 
the natives of that island. When Cortes 
made his report to Ferdinand he said 
that every step his soldiers took in Mex- 

ico was over the dead body of a native. 
Such was the influence and govern- 
ment of Spain. Lawlessness, ignorance, 
tyranny made these Spanish West Indies 
a hell. Upon the back of industry was 
the whip; upon the brain the fetters of 
superstition. Years came and went until 
today religion in Porto Rico and Cuba is 
a dead ritual. I met a procession one 
Sunday morning; it was a funeral. I 
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stopped one of the mourners. He hada 
gamecock under his arm, going to the 
favorite game. 

In Ponce I bought the schoolbooks 
from a boy going to school. They were 
three in number; one was a geography, a 
pretty good one. The other two were 
senseless, superstitious treatises full of 
sound and vapor, signifying nothing. A 
mother in Coamo told me her children 
had been at school for years and had 
learned nothing. A gentleman from 
Ponce assured me the taxes of the church 
were not heavy. ‘But,’ he went on, “I 
never was inside achurch.” The church 
and schoolhouse as they now exist seem 
to have lost their fascination in Porto 
Rico. 

There is but one Protestant church in 
the Spanish West Indies; that is the Epis- 
copal Church at Ponce. Itisclosed. Fat 
priests make a lean land. For all their 
influence the people are far down in ig- 
norance and fear, in work and want. I 
noticed that most of the towns were in- 
land. Upon asking the reason, I was in- 
formed that up till recent times the seas 
of the Spanish main were vexed by the 
keel of the boisterous buccaneers. The 
island folk got as far from the shore as 
possible in order to avoid these marauders. 
Thus Guayama has Arroyo for a port, 
and Ponce has the Playa for a harbor. 
Guanica is the sea entrance to Yauco, 
and soon. Even this summer one of our 
transports was attacked by pirates off the 
southern shore. 

In 1783 American independence was 
proclaimed. It was a sinister year for 
Spain. That same yeara child was born 
in Caracas, South America. This boy is 
known in history as Simon Bolivar. When 
his life began Spain owned all of South 
America; whenit ended Spain had crawled 
away from that fair continent and writhed 
her slimy length across the yet fairer 
lands of the Antilles. ‘‘Woe unto you 
rich men,” said the sweet martyr of Cal- 
vary. This martyr did not hate money, 
for he made his grave with the rich and 
was a welcome friend of many rich men 
during his life. But he knew that riches 
of necessity bring many troubles. One 
troubleis the needof more riches. Spain’s 
youth had grown effeminate on the gold 
of the lost continent. They had fallen 
into many snares. Money had to be 
raised for them to batten on. After Bo- 
livar had fought and wrought this revenue 
could not be drawn from South America. 

Thus Spain turned to the islands of the 
main. She made Cuba drag her burdens 
in pain and sweat. God wrote the mene 
tekel of her doom in the blood of her 
slain. Cuba rose; Amerita interfered; 
the rest is a tale that is told. America 
has taken the burden of redemption upon 
her shoulders. The lessons of the morn- 
ingtide of history are ours. The chains 
we break must not be put by us upon the 
limbs of others. Such is the nature of 


things. A man who enslaves another 
cannot himself be free. 

In these fairest islands of the sea the 
people starve and hearts are hungry. 
There was squalor in the bright land and 
the children cowered. The homes of the 


men who work and build up the country 
are not so comfortable as the nest of a 
buzzard. The need is for justice, for in- 
formation—light for every mind, knowl- 
edge for every soul. This we must not 
deny. We dare not desert our task, we 
cannot afford to do wrong. He who as- 
saults the right baffles himself. Though 
hand join in hand, only righteousness will 
keep a nation from rotting into incurable 
selfishness. No peace was ever promised 
from the bending skies save to men of 
good will. 

The Protestant church has great du- 
ties and chances in these new lands. 
Although tbe hardness of the times 
makes giving nobly to missions less com- 
mon tlian ic should be, yet these island 
folk, from their long, deep needs, look up 
to us and to our schools and churches 
for a life and light they have never 
known. Surely by timely and wise gov- 
ernance among all Protestant denomina- 
tions we can so select and distribute 
fields of missionary labor that no money 
will be needlessly spent and no ground 
covered twice while any remains unculti- 
vated. 

The Baptist church, under Rey. Dr. 
Diaz, already before the war had a strong 
body of followers in Cuba. Why could 
not some understanding be reached 
whereby the Congregationalists should 
take the responsibility of educating the 
Porto Ricans in the simple gospel which 
has given such heart and hope to the 
millions of that belief? When I spoke 
to the President about this he replied, 
“It would be a good place to begin mis- 
sions.”” The Methodist brethren could 
work with profit, say on the thriving 
island of Luzon; let the Episcopal Church 
share in the work, the Reformed and 
other churches doing their part, but have 
it understood in just what section of 
country each branch of the Master’s vine- 
yard should be taught to grow. 

There is no suggestion here of slurring 
the work of the faithful Catholics. Rev. 
John R. Hykes, reporting to the Ameri- 
can Bible Society on his recent observa- 
tions in the Philippines, has made the 
following judicious statement: “I am 
sure that the Roman Catholics of the 
United States would be as much shocked 
as anybody at the immorality of the 
Spanish friars. I am aware that this is 
not Roman Catholicism as it is to be 
found in England and the United States 
today, and it is necessary that this should 
be emphasized in order to comprehend 
the religious ‘condition of the people 
and to adequately realize their spiritual 
needs.” 

We have assumed a responsibility in re- 
gard to the Philippines which we cannot 
shirk. Dr. Hykes affirms that with the 
Filipinos religion is a mere form and not 
a spiritual life. We must go to them 
with our schools and missions and keep 
their lives from the besotting influences 
of superstition, on the one hand, and 
utter irreligion, on the other. General 
Wheeler’s plan to bring them to our uni- 
versities is good so far as it goes, but we 
must have schools and universities there 
in order to lift the whole level of life. 
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What the English are going to do in 
Khartoum we should plan todoin Havana 
and Manila—open and endow great uni- 
versities. 

To be successful all this work must be 
done with the sweet reasonableness of 
Jesus Christ. As in that tropic world, 
turn where the traveler may, new charms 
greet his senses, charm of sunny days 
and starry nights, of colored birds and 
flowers, because there the gigantic sun 
works in unfettered freedom through 
summers that have no destroying win- 
ters, freezing the aroma from plants and 
colors from the flowers, so in the realm 
where the divine Spirit works there should 
be simply an unfettered faith in God and 
Christ, lifting up human hearts and mak- 
ing them as full of divineness as the 
plants are full of perfume where the sun- 
light falls forever. 





Quiet Talks With Earnest 
People in My Study * 
BY REV. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, D. D. 
XXV. THE MISSION OF LAYMEN 


The New Testament likes laymen. It 
knows nothing of that unique dignity and 
supernatural authority of theclergy which 
have been the curse of the Christian 
world. The church on the Day of Pente- 
cost was a democracy. From the days of 
Moses onward the deepest wish of Israel 
had been, ‘‘ Would God that all the Lord’s 
people were prophets, that the Lord 
would put his Spirit upon them.’”’ Proph- 
ecy at its highest had dared to say that 
such a time was coming. Peter, in his 
opening sermon, declared that the dreams 
and prophecies of the ages were at last 
fulfilled. God had indeed poured out his 
Spirit upon all flesh, upon women as well 
as men, upon the young as well as upon 
the old. All were prophets. All spoke 
for God. Upon each head there sat a 
tongue of fire. They were all filled with 
the Holy Ghost. The greatest word in 
the book of the Acts is “‘all.’’ All were 
baptized, all spoke, all prayed, all spread 
abroad the good tidings, all participated 
in public worship, all exercised authority 
in church government, all were thrilled 
by the rapture of a great love, ennobled 
by the weight of a great responsibility 
and zealous in the performance of a great 
task. The apostolic church was mighty 
because it was a brotherhood and all be- 
lievers had all things common. 

But into this new Garden of Eden a 
serpent crawled—ecclesiastical ambition. 
By slow advances the clergy encroached 
upon the rights of the laity, crowding 
laymen from the position given them by 
the Lord. The Church of God ceased to 
be a brotherhood. It became a mon- 
archy, with rulers and subjects. All au- 
thority passed, little by little, into the 
hands of the clergy. With the growth of 
the hierarchy the power and the glory of 
the church of the apostles vanished. The 
dark ages were the ages in which the 
hierarchy was supreme. 

The Reformation in the sixteenth cen- 
tury was a triumph of laymen. Martin 
Luther could have done nothing had it 
not been for the laity of Germany. In 
England the head of the Reformation 
was a layman. It was largely by the 
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energy of laymen that the English Church 
was reconstructed, and it was by the lay- 
men of Cromwell’s army that the Stuart 


_ despotism was crushed and the history of 


political liberty was opened. The great 
event of the sixteenth century was the 
rise of the Jaity in the Christian Church. 
Modern history began when the laity re- 
sumed their rightful place in public wor- 
ship. For a thousand years they had 
simply assisted at rites wrought for them 
by priestly hands. A new day dawned 
when “the people were called into the 
chancel’? and public worship became a 
common prayer of the whole vody of wor- 
shipers. The Book of Common Prayer is 
tbe monument of an immortal triumph. 
As soon as the mass, which is a sacrifice 
wrought through priestly intervention, 
was superseded by the “communion serv- 
ice,” laymen once more enjoyed the priv- 
ilege which belonged to them in apostolic 
days, and tasted anew the blessedness of 
Christian fellowship. The stream of cen- 
turies was turned out of its channel by 
allowing laymen their New Testament 
rights as worshipers. 

But the world awaits a new reforma- 
tion. The church today is not yet apos- 
tolic. It limps and halts. In the midst 
of vast opportunities it stands impotent 
and bewildered. Hundreds of ministers 
are sick at heart. Many of them have 
grown pessimistic. Occasionally one of 
them drifts into infidelity. The majority 
of them are discouraged. It would bea 
revelation to the world should clergymen 
speak out plainly what they know and 
suffer. 

We shall never get out of the ditch un- 
til laymen realize that they also are suc- 
cessors of the apostles. They stand in 
the line of a great succession. They are 
called to be kings and priests unto God. 
The trouble now is that laymen ino large 
numbers are not in the church. Their 
names are in the church book, but they 
themselves are not inthe church. Some 
of them are in their business and others 
in their lodge, but too few of them are in 
the church. No man is in the church 
whose heart and mind are notinit. The 
church is hungering for the thought and 
affection of her men. There is enough 
brain power in every church to solve all 
its problems if this brain power were util- 
ized. The problems will never be settled 
so long as men think that paying their 
pew rent satisfies all the legitimate claims 
which organized Christianity makes upon 
them. The great need of the church is 
not money, but life. With new volumes 
of mental and spiritual energy money 
would flow in like a mightystream. Lay- 
men have won their rights as worshipers, 
they have not yet accepted their priv- 
ileges as workers. This is the next step 
in the world’s redemption. 

According to the New Testament every 
Christian is a herald, a pastor, a mis- 
sionary. Every follower of Christ is or- 
dered into the vineyard. Unless he takes 
up his cross daily he does not belong to 
Christ. But this is a page of the New 
Testament little heeded. ‘The fields are 
white unto the harvest, but the laborers 
are few.”” The minister goes into the 
field, and the majority of his people go 
somewhere else. This is the running sore 
of Christendom. Why are churches half 
empty? Laymen do not work to fill 
them. Why are deficits so universal? 
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Laymen do not plan to abolish’ them, 
Why does the church make so few con. 
verts? Laymen do not talk on the sub. 
ject of religion. Why dées church life 
flow in such feeble streams? Laymen do 
not pour their life into it. 

The baptism for which the church ig 
waiting is the baptism of larger knowl. 
edge. Wedo not seem to know the things 
which belong unto peace. They are hid 
from our eyes. We do not comprehend 
what this means: “One is your Master, 
and all ye are brethren.”” We stumble 
over this: “As my father hath sent me 
even so send I you.” We forget to whom 
this is spoken: “‘Go and make disciples 
of all the nations.” We cannot say with 
Paul: “I rejoice in my sufferings and fill 
up on my part that which is lacking of 
the afflictions of Christ,’’ because we do 
not realize that we, laymen as well as 
clergymen, are called to be “‘laborers to. 
gether with God.’’ And yet, “It is a 
faithful saying: For if we be dead with 
him, we shall also live with him. If we 
suffer we shall also reign with him.” 








Why Not I 


BY REV. EDWARD N. PACKARD, D. D. 


The first feeling at seeing the special 
blessings of God’s Spirit fall on others 
may be one of sadness and unjust depre. 
ciation of what we have ourselves. I 
can recall the profound depression in my 
own mind in some of the great meetings 
conducted by Mr. Moody some twenty- 
five years ago in Chicago—the feeling 
that a rush and triumph and power were 
there in which I had, and could have, no 
part. It was like watching the cannon- 
ball swiftness of the Empire State Ex. 
press, with its mile in eighty seconds. 
You wish you were in it, know you are 
not and are certain t) at the tr'in would 
go no faster if you were. This is a curi- 
ous but, I am sure, a common experience 
with persons of a certain temperament 
at a certain stage of their spiritual 
growth. The very splendor of the work 
done on others arouses the feeling: “Such 
knowledge is too wonderful for me. It 
is high. I cannot attain unto it. 1 feel 
my own defects so much—so little assur- 
ance, so little love, so little power in 
prayer, so little self-restraint. I am 
weary with my groaning over what I 
have not and cannot have. Something of 
the Spirit I thank God for, but I cannot 
have the fullness of the Spirit. That I 
am achild of God I am sure, but onlya 
child! Icannot speak, I cannot be a king 
and priest unto God!”’ 

This feeling, which is very common and 
which is sometimes developed by displays 
of spiritual health and vigor in others, 
does not appear to be anything but a very 
humble sense of one’s actual powers and 
capacities. It may go with a very clear 
conviction that God will bestow all he 
can bestow on any one. But can he fully 


bless even me? Are there not constitu-- 


tional barriers, for which he is not respon- 
sible, to my ever becoming filled with the 
Spirit? Can he put a quart into a pint 
measure? If my faith is naturally weak, 
can he do much with me? 

But, as a matter of fact, this state of 
mind, which looks so excellent, so hum- 
ble, so self-distrustful, is a subtle form of 
the sin of unbelief. It limits the Holy 
One of Israel. It grieves the Spirit. The 
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very discovery of the fact is the first step 
out of bondage into liberty and health of 
1. 

— you accept the situation as it 
seems to be in your mind and just hand 
over to God, in waiting prayer, your very 
incapacity to believe strongly, to love, to 
serve others and to take in great spiritual 
plessings, such as others have. Quietly 
tell him all your weakness, your littleness 
and lack of perseverance, such as have 
marked your whole Christian life. Cease 
to expect anything from yourself, even 
capacity to become anything or know 
anything. This attitude you had to come 
into when you first believed, and the very 
moment you ceased trying to contribute 
to your own salvation you began to feel 
the everlasting arms beneath you. 

Let it be exactly so now, when you are 
seeking the fullness of blessing, a deeper 
spiritual life. Just accept it as a gift, 
wholly from God, to which you make no 
additions of your own. Let it not be to 
you as @ reward for your prayers and 
service, or as a recognition of some rare 
ability in yourself to do and be more than 
ever before. Receive the Holy Ghost in 
all his fullness as a gift of God unearned. 
And when you reach this sense of entire 
dependence on him for everything you 
will have his seal set to your own deep 
conviction of emptiness and unfitness for 
anything. He will say to you: “ My child, 
itis true that you can, of yourself, never 
gain what you want, never lead a soul to 
me, never be built up in me. You are 
nothing and from nothing nothingcomes!” 
The life centered in yourself, in any way, 
whether in a feeling of power or of weak- 
ness, must be abamdoned. The apostle 
Paul came to just this spot. He says we 
had the sentence of death in ourselves, 
that we could do nothing of ourselves, 
but through God, which raiseth the dead. 
He approached Corinth, not as a mighty 
man in the Lord, but in weakness ang 
fear and much trembling, and he learned 
what that meant, that his weakness was 
the very condition of divine power. The 
“Paul” in him mvst sink out of sight 
that God might fill all. 

When you reach this place where you 
expect nothing of yourself and have com- 
mitted your nothingness over to God, 
there is another very clear experience. 
You will see, what is said everywhere in 
Scripture, that the Spirit and his gifts are 
really gifts to be received, and that it 
makes very little difference te the great 
Giver whether you are large or small. 
From the altitude of the moon the vary- 
ing hights of our mountains produce little 
effect, and from the distance of the sun it 
can matter little to the light-rays whether 
they pass onward a few thousand feet 
when they have come ninety-five millions 
of miles. We may just as well accept all 
God offers as let others go forward and 
accept them while we wait for capacity. 

The primitive bestowal of the Spirit 
himself and of his gifts ought to set at 
rest forever in our minds the notion that 
it demands a peculiar temperament or 
training to be able to receive all the bless- 
ings of the new covenant. For in the 120 
in the large upper room there must have 
been every variety of original, mental and 
spiritual endowment, and yet all alike 
came under the mighty baptism. On 
apostles and on humble and unnamed 
men, on women who had not attended 
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Jesus and on Mary, his mother—on all 
alike fell the tongues of fire and they alt 
spake. You have been saying for years, 
it may be, that your cold temperament 
excused you from thinking of becoming a 
warm-hearted, ready-speaking leader in 
spiritual matters, but consider Thomas, 
who became filled with the new wine and 
spake with tongues. You have no perse- 
verance and often you have lost your 
blessings after’a little. But Peter was 
unstable and became a rock, as Christ 
said he was. 

John and James were hot-tempered 
“Sons of Thunder,” but the Pentecostal 
wind and fire did not avoid the spot 
where they stood. It was indiscriminate 
giving on God’s part and impartial re- 
ceiving on man’s part. And the signifi- 
cant speech of Peter, filled with the Holy 
Ghost, was to the effect that anybody and 
everybody in the world might come into 
the blessing. It regarded no national 
bounds. Peter is sent to the Roman cen- 
turion and cannot finish his address be- 
cause the Spirit fell on all present, on the 
Roman mother, the children, the soldiers 
and all who had come in. And the Jew- 
ish-born Church could hardly believe in 
the generosity of God towards mankind. 
They were as you have been. They 
thought that the pagan world had no 
capacity for holiness and spiritual vic- 
tory. 

But the Holy Spirit, who wants all 
there is of you, whether it seem small or 
great in your own eyes, is ready to fill 
whatever is offered to him, and then he 
will deepen the vessel and turn its clay 
to gold. The promise is unto you! 





In and Around Chicago 


Resignation of Dr. Hillis 

Dr. Hillis’s decision to go to Brooklyn has 
occasioned much sorrow. He has identified 
himself with the interests of the city. He has 
been outspoken in condemnation of wrong- 
doing, but has neither been intemperate in 
speech nor careless in his use of facts. His 
personality has aided him greatly. Genial, 
easily accessible, friendly, generous, he has 
conciliated those who might have been hostile, 
and won the affection and confidence of those 
who have proved valuable helpers. It is not 
strange that Sunday morning, Jan. 22, long 
before it was time for service, the doorways to 
Music Hall were filled with crowds of people 
anxious to know whether a favorite preacher 
would go or stay. People stood in the foyers 
and in the galleries till not another person 
could get into the room. Thousands, it is 
thought, were turned away. The sermon was 
simple, straightforward, helpful, its theme, 
The Simplicity of Christ. More and more has 
its author inclined toward the fundamental 
teachings of the gospels, and desired, appar- 
ently, to present with greater emphasis and 
frequency the importance of vital relations 
with the Saviour. The resignation was read 
at the closeof the sermon. Mrs. Wallace, who 
has already given Central Church property 
which she had supposed to be worth $100,000, 
signified her intention, just before the begin- 
ning of the service, to add largely to her gifts, 
and expressed her wish to have Dr. Hillis re- 
main. Hergift willbemadeinanyevent. Itis 
understood that Dr. Hillis will stay in Chicago 
till his successor is chosen, but as that will be 
done as soon as possible, he may be able, as 
has been announced in Brooklyn, to begin his 
service with Plymouth Church in March. 

Many names are mentioned in connection 
with the position which is now vacant. The 
ideal man to fill it is Dr. Gunsaulus, but he 
would hardly be willing to assume its bur- 
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dens in addition to those he carries as presi- 
dent of Armour Institute. Friends of Dr. 
Thomas C. Hall, who have been disappointed 
that he was not reinstated in his old pulpit in 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church, have sug 
gested him as a candidate for the vacancy in 
Central Church. Doubtless a good many im. 
portant families would follow him down town 
and some from his former parish on the South 
Side. Rumor says that Dr. D. M. Fisk of the 
Compton Hill Congregational Church, St. 
Louis, is the man, but as the trustees have not 
yet met to discuss the question of a successor 
for Dr. Hillis it is evident that little confi- 
dence can be placed in anything thus far re- 
ported. 


Pablic Library for Kenosha 

Kenosha is a beautiful Wisconsin city about 
forty miles north of Chicago. Mr. Z. G. Sim- 
mons, one of its wealthiest citizens, a banker, 
has offered a library building and at least 
25,000 volumes of the latest and best books, 
provided the building be placed in the center 
of the, public square, which he proposes to 
adorn, and provided that the name of his son, 
Gilbert M. Simmons, who died ten years ago, 
be given it, and that the State tax of one mill 
be voted for its support. There is no doubt 
that the offer will be accepted, and so Kenosha 
will have the third largest library in the State, 
the Public Library of Milwaukee and that of 
the Historical Society, belonging to the State 
and located at Madison, alone surpassing it. 
The Episcopalians have a flourishing school 
at Kenosha, and the Congregational church 
there is one of the best in Wisconsin. 


The Art Institute 

Director M. W. R. French reports that 
within a few days friends have subscribed 
$100,000 to free the Art Institute from debt. 
This is gratifying news to lovers of culture in 
this city. It is understood that Mr. Martin A. 
Ryerson is ready to complete the east wing of 
the building, in which the institute is housed, 
so that with the beautiful Fullerton Memo- 
rial Hall, recently dedicated, and the F. C. 
Logan Library building, soon to be put up, 
there will be room for enlargement in several 
departments of work and for the éxhibition 
of new treasures of art. There will be op- 
portunity also to carry out a purpose long 
cherished of opening a gallery of American 
art, and thus encouraging American talent. 
Such a gallery does not at present exist in the 
United States. The art school, which is 
wholly independent of the paintings and 
sculptures which are on exhibition every day 
in the week, has supported itself from the 
first and is steadily growing larger and more 
important. Mention ought also to be made 
of a recent gift of paintings from Mr. A. A. 
Munger valued at $300,000. 


Continued Generosity 

The superintendent of the Illinois School of 
Agriculture and Manual Training School at 
Glenwood has received two certificates of de- 
posit, of $25,000 each, with which to erect much- 
needed buildings for this important institution. 
It was founded by Milton George, Esq., of the 
Plymouth Church eleven years ago by the gift 
of a farm a few miles from the city. Boys 
from six to sixteen are received—boys whose 
parents have difficulty in governing them, or 
boys who have committed some slight crime 
against society. While not known as a reform 
school, its reformatory work is prominent and 
has been very successful. About 300 pupils 
are now in attendance. It is only a few days 
since the request for additional buildings was 
made. All the more grateful is the response. 
The name of the giver, at his request, is with- 
held. The school is filling a place filled by no 
other school in the State. 


Prof. G. H. Gilbert on the Consciousness of Jesus 

Professor Gilbert of the seminary read at 
the Ministers’ Meeting an able and scholarly 
paper on the Messianic consciousness of 
Jesus. It presented the results of the scien- 
tific study of the synoptics, as gathered to- 
gether by one who has made New Testament 
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exegesis his lifework. Every word was in its 
place ; every sentence so clear and concise that 
there could be no excuse for failure to grasp 
the meaning of the writer. The professor lim- 
ited himself to the consideration of the con- 
sciousness of Jesus in regard to his death, and 
examined every passage bearing on this subject 
in Matthew, Mark and Luke. Most of these 
passages, rather more than twenty in num- 
ber, it was shown refer simply to the fact of 
the coming death alone or to the effect that it 
would have upon Jesus himself or his work, 
and do not assert anything with reference to 
its aim or purpose for others. Even the pas- 
sage in Luke, “ Behoved it not the Christ to 
suffer these things and to enter into his 
glory,”’ it was affirmed, does not indicate 
anything as to the special purpose of these 
sufferings. In the account of the establish- 
ing of the Lord’s Supper Professor Gilbert 
holds that the broken budy refers to the suf- 
fering of the Lord, with whom we are to 
sympathiz2 and whom we are to appropriate, 
not only in his suffering but in his whole life, 
whose importance death only intensiftes. 

. This appropriation is symbolized in the 
eating of the bread. The wine symbolizes 
the blood of the covenant, which ratifies the 
agreement of two parties and determines the 
relation they sustain to each other. The 
Lord’s Supper, therefore, does not teach that 
the death of Christ is the ground upon which 
sins are forgiven, inasmuch as the disciples 
had been forgiven before its institution. The 
words in Matthew, ‘‘ Unto remission of sins,’’ 
may not be genuine and cannot be allowed, 
contrary to all other references to this sub- 
ject in the synoptics, to determine the pur- 
pose of the death of Christ. 

The professor made few references to the 
fourth gospel, and said nothing of the testi- 
mony either of Peter or Paul. His object was 
to subject to thorough analysis certain pas- 
sages in the synoptics and present the results 
of this analysis. That these results were a 
surprise to many who heard them need hardly 
b2 said. That the professor sought to present 
the exact truth without regard to its effect 
upon theological dogma, no one can doubt. 
His paper will provoke study. The position 
which he has taken and which so many others 
now take, that the testimony of the sy noptics 
is of prime value, while that of the other books 
of the New Testament is only of secondary 
value, will hardly be permitted to pass with- 
out a challenge. For advocates of the doctrine 
of evolution this is not quite a consistent posi- 
tion to hold. Nor does it give due honor to 
the work of the Holy Spirit, whose coming, if 
the testimony of John may be received, was 
of supreme importance as showing believers 
more clearly than they had seen before the 
things of Jesus. FRANKLIN. 


In and Around New York 


Important Pulpits Being Filled 

New York’s many vacant pulpits are begin- 
ning to be filled. Dr. Johnston has com- 
menced at the Madison Square Presbyterian, 
Dr. Mackay at the Fifth Avenue Reformed, 
Rev. Dr. C. T. Olmsted of Utica is coming to 
St. Agnes Chapel of Trinity parish, Rev. G. 
M. Christian, a leader among the ‘‘ Catholic ’’ 
party, has been called to the ritualist Church 
of St. Mary the Virgin and Dr. Hillis of Chi- 
cago comes to Plymouth. There have been 
rumors that Plymouth congregation might 
build a new edifice for the new pastor, but 
they have been promptly denied with much 
the same tone that one always hears when it 
is proposed to add to or in some way change 
the White House at’ Washington. It has not 
yet been announced just when the change at 
Plymouth is to be made. A good deal of 
praise both in and out of Plymouth is heard 
for its pulpit committee in acting so promptly 
and so well. Comparisons are being made 
with the delay in the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, which latter is being injured 
both by losses in numbers and in coherence 
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in the congregation. In his sermon at the 
Broadway Tabernacle on a recent Sunday 
Dr. Abbott, having exchanged with Dr. Jef- 
ferson, stated that 564 out of a total of about 
1,900 members are engaged in some active 
form of church work apart from mere giving 
of money. Dr. Abbott gave this number with 
some show of pride as proving that Plymouth, 
while famous as a pulpit, is not content to 
hear only, but puts much of what it hears 
into effect. 


Dr. Meredith's Teachers’ Class 

Brooklyn has always been noted for its re- 
ligious enterprise and a step has just been 
taken to benefit the churches at large. A 
teachers’ class has been formed representing 
the Sunday schools in the City of Churches. 
It was not projected by any one or two per- 
sons, but urged by the large body of Sunday 
school teachers anxious to present effectively 
to their scholars the truths of the lessons. 
Dr. Meredith was the man chosen for leader. 
This class met for the first time last week 
Wednesday and the large number present in- 
dicates the enthusiasm over the proposed 
normal course. Dr. Meredith expressed his 
thanks for the hearty way in which the men 
and women took hold of the lesson. It is his 
first essay at teaching the Blakeslee lessons 
and he is following the progressive grade of 
the life of Christ. Some one suggested the 
discussion of doctrines, but Dr. Meredith said 
that they were a good thing to putaway. His 
fund of information and his ability to impart it 
to others in a fascinating way, coupled with his 
earnestness, are sure to make another record 
in the leadership of a large Bible class simi- 
lar to the one which he conducted in Boston. 


Good Meetings 

The Clerical Union has by far the best Mon- 
day meetings of any ministers’ organization in 
New York. Thisis said after comparison with 
others, and in part for the benefit of Brooklyn 
pastors who do not attend. Rav. Douglas P. 
Birnie gave recently an exceedingly interest- 
ing account of work in Hawaii. For the bal- 
ance of the current year, the union’s committee 
has drawn much upon college faculties. Pro- 
fessor Briggs of Union is to speak on the 
Changed Relations of Rome Toward Protes- 
tantism, and others who are to be heard are 
Professor Sprague of Drew, Professor Ladd of 
Yale, Professor Giddings of Columbia, Pro- 
fessor Bacon of Yale, Dr. Whiton, Dr. Brad- 
ford, Rev. H. S. Bliss, and Dr. McKenzie of 
Cambridge. The union meets in the trustees’ 
room of the United Charities, a far more at- 
tractive room than some of the other Monday 
meetings are held in, and an atmosphere of 
helpfulness prevails. 


A Parliament of Religions 

Dr. James M. Whiton, Congregational, Rev. 
Leighton Williams, Baptist, Dr. K. Heber 
Newton, Episcopal, Samuel T. Carter, editor 
of the Church Union and Rev. W. C. Gannett, 
Unitarian, as a committee of correspondence, 
have sent out a circular calling for sugges- 
tions about the wisdom of holding a Parlia- 
ment of Religions. The suggestion that such 
Parliament be held came originally from the 
Unitarian Conference of the Middle States 
and Canada. The committee announces re- 
sponses of approval received from Thomas O. 
Conant of the Examiner, Dr. Josiah Strong, 
Dr. E. B. Sanford, Dr. William Hayes Ward 
of the Independent, Dr. Lyman Abbott, Rev. 
Walter Laidlaw, Dr. Henry A. Stimson, Dr. 
O. P. Gifford, Rabbi Gustav Gottheil, Dr. 
F. M. North, Dr. William R. Taylor of Roch- 
ester, Dr. William S. Rainsford, Dr. Joachim 
Elmendorf, General and Mrs. Ballington 
Booth, and Presidents Hall of Union Semi- 
nary, Day of Syracuse University, Jones of 
Hobart, Lee of St. Lawrence, Schurman of 
Cornell, McCracken of New York, Taylor of 
Vassar, Strong of Rochester Theological Sem- 
inary and Clarke of Hamilton Theological 
Seminary. The circular in question has now 
been sent to about 1,000 laymen and ministers 
of the State, inviting suggestions and criti- 
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cisms. The purpose is to organize these Parlia- 
ments in leading States and to have, once or 
twice a decade, a general Parliament of all, 
The circular calls for the initial meeting in 
1899, but the projectors say it will be impos- 
sible to hold the first one earlier than 1900. 


Manhattan Association 

The Manhattan Association, at its meeting 
last week in Dr. Behrends’s church, voted 
to take a collection in all the churches for 
ministerial relief. Rev. A. J. Henry of the 
Nazarene Church, discussing the relation of 
the colored people to evangelical work, said 
that there are over 100,000 culored people in 
Greater New York, and that the number is in- 
creasing each day. Thosearriving are mainly 
of the vo:ing age, and the work of evangeliza- 
tion is important to prepare these people for 
their responsibilities. The Mormon question 
was ably discussed by Rev. J. D. Nutting, 
formerly pastor in Salt Lake City, and by Dr. 
Josiah Strong, and vigorous resolutions pro- 
testing against the seating in Congress of 
Roberts were adopted. 





Y. M. C. A. Anniversary 

For nearly a half-century the youth of this 
metropolis have been within reach of the ex- 
cellent physical and moral environments af- 
forded by the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation. Two able and stimulating addresses 
were delivered by Prof. Woodrow Wilson of 
Princeton and Rev. Thomas C. Hall, last 
week Monday evening, on the forty-sixth an- 
niversary of the establishment of the associ- 
ation. There are at present fifteen branches 
located in the most important parts of the city 
and reaching the young men of all classes. 
Work has been vigoroualy prosecuted during 
the past, and several feel the need of enlarged 
quarters. Other branches exist in the various 
institutions of learning. No other organiza 
tion can boast of such a great work among the 
young men in the city. The educational fea- 
tures alone, which reach over 900 young men 
at one branch, would warrant its existence. 

CAMP 





As to Dismissing a Minister 


“M. W.,” replying in the issue of Jan. 19 to 
Dr. Jefferson’s Quiet Talk on Dismissing a 
Minister, seems to fall quite below the Scrip- 
ture view of the ‘‘high calling.’”’ Isa minister 
set apart to a life of comfort and ease? The 
Master was made “ perfect through suffering.” 
To “bring many sons unto glory” was all his 
ambition. The picture “M. W.’ draws is 
pathetic indeed. ‘Disappointment and dis- 
eouragement, depression and heartaches, per- 
plexity and pain, financial and physical loss, 
nerve drain and spirit strain.” Beside this 
hear the clarion voice that has echoed down 
the ages. ‘In prisons more abundantly, in 
deaths often, five times forty stripes save one, 
thrice beaten with rods, once stoned, thrice 
shipwrecked, in perils of rivers—of robbers, 
in the city, in the wilderness, in the sea.” 
‘*Blessed are ye when men shall reproach 
you, and say all manner of evil against you 
falsely for my sake.’’ Such a man does not 
need many “strings to his bow,” before he 
ventures out into the field, which is the world. 
That metal has the true ring. He is the man 
the churches want. 

How about the suffering churches which 
““M. W.” leaves out of the count? Ought not 
the interests of the church to have the first 
place? Are they not often wonderfully pa- 
tient with the worldliness and general unfit- 
ness of a pastor who has evidently mistaken 
his calling? But must they be compelled to 
drag on their weary way indefinitely, waiting 
until the pastor finds a better chair upop 
which he may complacently sit? Such “ wait- 
ing’”’ is death to its spirituality, and every 
department of its activities, and is not a whit 
less deadening in its influence on the “ wait 
ing ’’ pastor. G. BR. 





The uplifting of pride sets men in danger- 
ous places, but faith gives a man wings. 
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professor Tyler's Remarkable Lectures 

prof. John M. Tyler of Amherst College, 
whose course of lectures on Evolution termi- 
d last Saturday, has put his hundreds of 
appreciative hearers under lasting indebted- 
ness. Indeed, we recall no series of lectures 
in this city in recent years which have called 
forth more genuine enthusiasm in educational 
and Christian circles. Abundant testimony 
to this could be gathered similar to that of 
a veteran minister, who, in the informal 
conference following one Saturday’s lecture, 
declared that he felt like saying when the 
lecture ended, “Let us pray.” Professer 
Tyler has certainly succeeded in stating the 
difficult subject of evolution not only with 
scientific precision, but in terms suited to the 
popular understanding. Upon the great prob- 
lems of education he has shed much light. 
He has made it clear also that the evolution- 
ary movement in nature is not simply a phy- 
sical process, but even in the lowest forms of 
life the struggle is toward the higher. Ac- 
cording to his teaching, the ultimate end of 
evolution is the production of reason, con- 
science, will, faith and all the higher qualities 
of man. 

This is the first time, we believe, that Pro- 
fessor Tyler has given so extensive a course 
outside of his own classroom at Amherst. 
The lectures have certainly conferred upon 
him a reputation which the country at large 
will not be slow to recognize. And he, like 
his father before him, the eminent professor 
of Greek at Amherst, will more and more be 
counted among the men who defend and il- 
lumine the Christian faith. 


nate 


The American Bible Society Inaugurates Its Con- 
ferences 

Park Street Church entertained Jan. 24 an 
important conference of the American Bible 
Society—the prototype of others to be held in 
large cities throughout the country. Locally, 
it was the outcome of two years’ special work 
for Massachusetts. Greater success in point 
of attendance might have been recorded had 
the weather been more propitious. Butadeep 
interest was awakened. 

Bishop Lawrence presided at the opening of 
the afternoon session. Dr. Withrow extended 
a cordial welcome. 

Rev. W. Scott spoke of the Bible from the 
standpoint of literature, quoting Professor 
Blaikie, that ‘‘the Bible is a great literature 
in a small book.” 

What the young people can do for the Bible 
Society was strongly set forth by Mr. William 
Shaw, treasurer of the United Society Chris- 
tian Endeavor—the only layman on the varied 
program. Though a church member for a 
score of years, he had never heard the needs of 
the Bible Society presented until recently. 
The young people must be informed; they 
must give personal effort; and they must 
give material aid. ‘‘We have given the 
Spanish the bullet, now let us give them 
the Bible,” said Rev. A. E. Colton, field secre- 
tary, referring to the opportunities now open- 
ing before the Bible Society. 

A symposium followed on Colportage—Does 
it Pay? Rev. H. F. Swartz, a former colpor- 
teur, in a semi-humorous and pathetic style, 
showed from his experiences that colportage 
does pay from a spiritual standpoint, if not a 
material one. Of 2,500 families visited in a 
thoroughly evangelized region of northern 
Delaware, 300 families were found without 
Bibles—conditions which can probably be du- 
plicated throughout the land. Rev. Otis Cary 
told of the educative work of colportage in 
Japan. Regular bookstores do not want to 
deal in Bibles, fearing the effect on Buddhist 
and other literature, so colportage is essen- 
tial. Quotations from the Bible are now fre- 
quently seen in Japanese newspapers. Dr. 
J. L. Barton said that, through the recent 
hard-won consent of the Turkish Govern- 
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ment permitting a small Bible to be published 
in the language, whose sale is not limited 
to Christians, many Mohammedans are now 
reading the Bible. 

Rev. William I. Haven, the new secretary of 
the society, presided at the evening session. 
Its work during its eighty-three years was 
outlined by Rev. E. M. Taylor. He called the 
attention of the young people to their future 
of responsibility in the fact that there are 
about 200,000,000 people speaking about 300 
languages, into which no part of the Bible has 
as yet been translated. Dr. Fox, another new 
secretary, aptly compared the circulation of 
the Bible to the circulation of the blood. The 
prompt action of the society in the Philippines 
was cited in sending an agent and issuing its 
report, the first presented to any missionary 
society from the Philippines since the govern- 
mental changes. 

The conference closed with a scholarly ad- 
dress by Dr. H. A. Stimson on the situation 
today. Every century brings a new duty. 
The seventeenth saw the emancipation of 
intellect, the eighteenth the emancipation of 
the citizen, the nineteenth a new conception 
of manasman. The chief factor throughout 
has been the Bible, as it will be in the coming 
era. 


Another Prosperous Year 

Pres. R. H. Stearns was in the chair at the 
eighty-sec »nd annual meeting of the City Mis- 
sionary Society last Monday afternoon. Treas. 
S. F. Wilkins reported that the receipts, in- 
cluding a balance of $2,925 65 on hand at the 
beginning of the year, had been for all pur- 
poses, missionary and charitable, $50,470.17. 
The report of the board of directors was pre- 
sented by the secretary, Rev. D. W. Waldron. 
Twenty-three missionaries have been in the 
service of the society during the year, three 
more than the average 1umber for the past 
five years. The labors and results as far as 
they can be presented in tabular form have 
been as follows: 62,413 visits made to 22,74 
different families, 4,368 of them to the sick, 
575 copies of the Scriptures and 113,163 reli- 
gious papers distributed, 218 persons induced 
to attend public worship on Sunday, 816 chil- 
dren gathered into Sunday schools, 2,137 meet- 
ings held, 64 hopeful conversions, employment 
secured for 485 persons, 8,807 garments given 
to the poor and pecuniary aid afforded to 1,499 
families. Through the Fresh Air Fund 34,070 
street car tickets were distributed, and %,280 
persons were permitted to enjoy a day’s vaca- 
tion or a visit in the country. At Thanksgiv- 
ing 932 families were remembered. The Easter 
and Christmas missions continued their kindly 
ministries. Many interesting incidents in con- 
nection with the work of the year were pre- 
sented, testifying to the faithfulness of the 
missionaries and the value of their labors. 
The present board of officers, with a few slight 
changes, was re-elected. 
Last Sunday in the Churches 

Most of the local pastors preached to their 
own people, some interesting subjects being 
treated. Dr. Withrow, at Park Street, dis- 
cussed The Expansion of Christianity, and in 
the evening The Catholic Church in the Apos- 
tles’ Creed. Owing to the critical illness of 
Mrs. Loomis, the pastor of Union Church 
preached only in the morning, his pulpit in 
the evening being occupied by Rev. H. A. 
Bridgman. Dr. Beard of Prospect Street 
Churecb, Cambridge, sketched The ‘Twentieth 
Century College Man; while Dr. McKenzie, at 
First, preached earnestly on the old theme, 
Conversion. Rev. John Barstow of Medford 
preached at Phillips Church, South Boston, 
and Dr. F. E. Clark, at Appleton Chapel, 
Cambridge, urged cultivation of spiritual 
vision. The Sunday Protective League held 
an evening mass meeting in the Old Svuth 
Church, with addresses by Secretary Knee- 
land, Dr. Gordon, Postmaster Thomas, Sen- 





ator Rowe and President Eliot. The views of 
the last-named gentleman were probably some- 
what unexpected to the officers of the league 
and were received with differing sentiments 
by the congregation. Dr. Arthur Little 
preached his tenth anniversary sermon at 


Dorchester Second. Rev. Daniel Evans 
closed his pastorate at East Weymouth. Two 
churches had special musical features in the 
evening, Shawmut giving entire Gounod’s 
oratorio, Mors et Vita, and Berkeley Temple 
Parker’s Redemption Hymn and selections 
from Gounod’s Redemption, with full chorus 
and orchestra. Dr. Lorimer denounced the 
acquisition of territory by conquest, and the 
Tremont Temple congregation took action 
favoring vestibuled cars for protection of 
motormen and conductors. Rabbi Fleischer 
announced his conviction that every man may 
be a Messiah and that the Messianic era in- 
cludes all time. 


The Younger Club 

Last week Wednesday, after the usual so- 
cial gathering at the regular meeting place, 
Hotel Brunswick, the members of the Young 
Men’s Congregational Club feasted, talked 
and listened. Their own discussion was re- 
garding the topic Is the Sense of Sin Declin- 
ing? Thereafter Dr. J. L. Withrow of Park 
Street Church addressed the club on Regu- 
lated Liberality in forceful utterances favor- 
ing regular and well-proportioned benevo- 
lence. 


Expansion or Anti-expansion 

The Ministers’ Meeting took its turn last 
Monday in discussing the question which is 
uppermost in the public mind. Mr. R. L. 
Bridgman, State House reporter of the Spring- 
field Republican, made the first address, urg- 
ing ministers to use all their in fluence against 
the confirmation of the treaty of peace. Min- 
isters must preach a gospel of love and peace 
and fol’ow their Master, who would not en- 
gage in strife. He was sure it would be a 
great and lasting shame for the United States 
to take possession of the Philippine Islands, 
while it wou'd be recognized as a generous 
and noble thing to surrender in the interest of 
liberty our claim to control them. Rev. A. E. 
Dunning made the second address. He urged 
that ministers are citizens, and as such must 
consider the practical problems of govern- 
ment as they are presented to the nation. 
The first business before the country is the 
ratification of the treaty. The next is to pro- 
vide for the Philippines as good a government 
as they are capable of receiving, to grant au- 
tonomy in local affairs as far as possible, and 
to aim to lead the Filipinos to the position in 
which their independence can be gaaranteed 
to thrm. The problem is one of great diffi- 
culty, but the attempt to avoid solving it is 
fraught with greater dangers. 

The subject was further discussed by Rev. 
Messrs. Myron Dudley, M. C. Ayer of the 
Advertiser, Otis Carey of Japan, R. W. Wal- 
lace, H. E. Barnes and several others, show- 
ing widely variant views and suggesting, as 
Dr. Patrick said in the closing word, a need 
and desire for light rather than consciousness 
of ability with present information to decide 
on the policy of the Government with refer- 
ence to the Philippines. 


The fact that thirty-seven per cent. of the 
Amherst graduates now studying for the min- 
istry were among the first fifth of their class 
in college, while only twenty-four per cent. of 
the Amherst men now in law schools were in 
the same position, shows that while the num- 
ber of students entering the ministry may be 
smaller relatively today, their intellectual cali- 
ber does not suffer by comparison with that of 
those who seek other professions. We pre- 
sume Amherst is not exceptional in this re- 
spect. 
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When late I heard the trembling cello play, 
In every face [ read sad memories 
That from dark, secret chambers where they 
lay 
Rose and leoked forth from melancholy eyes. 
So every mournful thought found there a tone 
To match despondence; sorrow knew its 
mate ; 
Ill fortune sighed and mute despair made moan, 
And one deep chord gave answer, ‘‘ Late— 
too late.”’ 


Then ceased the quivering strain, and swift 
returned 
Into its depths the secret of each heart; 
Each face took on its mask, where lately 
burned 
A spirit charmed to sight by music’s art; 
But unto one who caught that inner flame 
No face of all can ever seem the same. 
—R. W. Gilder, in In Palestine and Other 
Poems. 





In this week’s Home the 
Wianing and author of Stooping to Con- 
Holding : 
quer presents one side of 
a problem in married life. We may 
approve of the young wife’s course in the 
story, or we may see excellent arguments 
on the other side. Most of us will agree, 
however, that disagreements and disap- 
pointments would be fewer if men and 
women could realize that in marriage as 
in friendship it is not enough for them to 
win—they must hold each other. Sucha 
relation cannot stand still. If it does not 
go forward, it will go backward. Friends 
must ever be discovering new resources 
and possibilities—new visions of noble 
character—each in each. As they are 
making fresh demands upon one another, 
80, too, they must needs put forth con- 
stant sympathy and pains to please. If 
you are not interested in your friend’s 
hobbies, if you make no effort to throw 
yourself into his life, if you fail to win 
and keep his confidence, it is not difficult 
to predict that the outcome of the friend- 
ship will be indifference, perhaps bitter- 
ness. Here is the failure in many a mar- 
riage. Husband and wife must be first of 
all friends, and their friendship can be 
perfect only as it is ever-growing and 
nurtured by the efforts of both. 


The distinctions which 
some people make are 
curious. For instance, you invite a friend 
to your house, knowing that all its treas- 
ures will be perfectly safe during her 
stay. Your costly books, valuable bric- 
a-brac, money and jewels are none of 
them missing when she leaves; for, as 
you well know, she would scorn to take 
anything that did not belongtoher. Yet, 
while an inmate of your household, she 
has gained possession of a family secret, 
or some bit of personal history not gener- 
ally known. Perhaps the knowledge has 
come to her accidentally, possibly you 
may have told it to her in a moment of 
confidence; but it is not long before you 
discover that your secret has been pro- 
claimed so widely as to become common 
property. In other words, this woman, 
who would never use a dollar of your 
money, has used your confidence unscru- 
pulously. She has felt no compunction 
in giving to others the knowledge of your 
private affairs which was intrusted to her 


Guests Who Steal 
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safe keeping alone, being apparently un- 
able to see that such a confidence is as 
valuable as a jewel or a gold piece and 
ought to be as carefully guarded. There 
are facts and bits of information which 
come to all of us, but to the use of which 
we have no more right than we should 
have to a sum of money accidentally 
dropped by our hostess in the room in 
her house which we occupy. 


The number of men who 
discover too late that they 
have made a mistake in 
their profession or business is legion. 
And more often than not the fault is the 
parents’. Not all are as wise as the father 
of Byam Shaw, a rising young English 
artist, who exhibited his work at the 
Academy in London when twenty-one 
years old and, though still in his twen- 
ties, has won for himself an enviable 
reputation in the world of art. ‘More 
lucky than most young artists,” says the 
Magazine of Art, “he never had to fight 
against opposition to his choice of a ca- 
reer and was not obliged to waste the 
best years of his life in following an un- 
congenial occupation. On the contrary, 
from childhood the profession he was to 
follow was recognized and every effort 
made to develop his artistic instincts.’ 
Everything the child was allowed to see 
and handle was calculated to accustom 
him to discern real beauty and discrim- 
inate against specious imitation. Even 
illustrated fairy tales and nursery rhymes 
were carefully supervised by his father, 
and rejected if not up to his standard of 
pictorial merit. The principle of habitu- 
ation to the good and the beautiful—the 
positive rather than negative method of 
training—is worth the attention of all 
parents. 


An Ideal 
Environment 





Double Sight 


BY ESTELLE M. HURLL 


Did you ever have the experience—al- 
most every housekeeper knows what it is 
—of receiving into your home am unex- 
pected guest? You were placidly pursu- 
ing the even tenor of your way, when 
presto, change, enter the stranger, a 
caller, or, perhaps, a visitor. Suddenly 
you discover that your shoe is untied, the 
sofa pillows are faded, the piano legs are 
dusty, one of the window shades is awry 
and there is a worn place in the carpet. 
The same conditions had existed only a 
moment ago, yet you were happily ob- 
livious of them all, busy with your sew- 
ing or your reading. Now you are pain- 
fully conscious of every defect in your 
surroundings, seeing everything at once 
with exaggerated distinctness. 

The fact is you have suddenly changed 
your standpoint from that of housekeeper 
to guest and are looking at your’ sur- 
roundings through her eyes. In imagina- 
tion you become a spectator of a scene 
of which you form a part and see it as 
you fancy it appears to her. You are, as 
it were, possessed of a double conscious- 
ness. 

The same thing often happens when 
you are preparing for invited guests. 
You go through the house anticipating 
in fancy what they will think of every 
room. Furnishings which have seemed 
quite good enough for the family now ap. 
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pear faded, old-fashioned and untasteful. 
Arrangements which have before been 
perfectly satisfactory now seem awkward 
and inelegant. A subtle magic has trans. 
formed the home from a place of comfort 
to a very poor thing. 

Fortunately this process may be com- 
pletely reversed. Who does not remem- 
ber the joyful home coming after a so. 
journ in some dingy boarding house? 
How comfortable your own bed is, how 
cozy the home furnishings, how fresh 
the table linen! Absence has brushed 
away for the time being the obscuring 
veil of familiarity, and you behold your 
home as through the eyes of a new comer, 
Or, perhaps, in the interests of some be. 
nevolent society, you have been making a 
round of visits among the poor. When 
you have had a glimpse of “‘the way the 
other half lives,” you return to look at 
your home through their eyes. To feet 
accustomed to cold, bare floors, how warm 
and soft must be the touch of carpet or 
rug; to eyes wonted to smoke-begrimed 
walls, how restful the sight of pictures; 
to backs bent and aching from the day’s 
labor, how luxurious the cushioned chair 
and couch. A wave of gratitude rolls 
over you, and you count yourself one of 
the most fortunate of beings. 

We can find many other illustrations of 
the experience. of looking through an- 
other’s eyes. If we visit an art exhibi- 
tion in the company of a connoisseur, we 
perceive various points of excellence and 
failure in the paintings; if we take a child 
with us, we see chiefly the pictures which 
are attractive for their story. 

We make a journey with an invalid and 
we observe the draughts, the dust, the 
jolting of the car, the noise of the people. 
Taking a healthy boy as a fellow-traveler, 
we become absorbed with him in all the in. 
teresting sights of the towns and villages 
through which we pass. 

So curious is this ability of ours to 
assume the standpoint of another that 
we need to look well to it to understand 
ourselves aright. To change one’s point 
of view too suddenly and too often is 
likely to bring on a sort of mental dizzi- 
ness. It is like trying on a number of 
pairs of spectacles in rapid succession. 
The head fairly swims from the constant 
effort of focusing the eyes. We do not 
want to become mental chameleons. Each 
has an individuality which is well worth 
preserving; no one can afford to lose his 
own personal standpoint. There is no 
reason, however, why we may not de- 
velop our own individuality side by side 
with the capacity to see through other's 
eyes. In both ways we form the rounded 
character. 

The power of sympathetic imagination 
is an invaluable factor in our relations 
with other people. When we look through 
another’s eyes which are better than our 
own—more observing, more experienced, 
more critical—our own standards receive 


a perceptible lift. When we look through - 


another’s eyes less clear-sighted than 
ours—less experienced, less critical—we 
are cured of dissatisfaction and discon- 
tent. 

And one thing more about our strange 
gift of double sight—it is the most power- 
ful lever by which we can apply the Gol- 
den Rule. It is only by looking through 
another’s eyes that we can see how best 
to lend the helping hand. 
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Stooping to Conquer 
BY DOROTHY STORRS 


“Byidently there are three stages in 
matrimonial bliss!” exclaimed the young 
wife, with flashing eyes and a voice vibrat- 
ing with pain and excitement. ‘The first, 
during which the happy couple always 
agree; the second, when quarrels begirr 
but end in delicious reconciliation; the 
third, of contention leading only to greater 
and greater estrangement.” 

“Call them the honeymoon stage, the 
stage of disillusionment and that of aliena- 
tion,” suggested Arthur, bitterly. “But 
there is still another stage which you have 
failed to mention, my dear—that of peace 
purchased at the price—of indifference.” 

His face hardened as he spoke, and with 
the last words he left the room. A few 
moments later Edith heard the house door 
close and knew that she was alone for the 
day. The flame died suddenly out of her 
eyes; she shivered as if with an actual 
physical chill and a curious contraction 
passed over her features. She did not cry, 
however, but set her lips grimly and went 
mechanically about her regular morning 
occupations, dusting the bric-a-brac with 
hands that did not tremble, spending her 
usual time at the piano and giving orders 
for the day. There were letters to be an- 
swered, notes to be written and telephone 
callstointerrupteveryhour. Attencame 
the singing master, at half-past eleven a 
committee met; then she dressed and went 
out toluncheon. It was a brilliant winter 
day; the keen air sent the blood racing 
through her veins and brought the color 
to her cheeks. She rebelled against her 
own heartache and tried to abandon her- 
self to the joy of the brisk walk, but her 
husband’s cruel words had cut deeper and 
deeper into her consciousness with every 
hour that passed, and now they haunted 
her with a terrible insistence. Yet they 
had been such devoted lovers, and were 
less than three years married! 

“Of course neither of us meant what 
we said,” she thought, defiantly, ‘‘and 
when Arthur comes home we’ll both be 
on our good behavior and just forget all 
about it—until the next time.” 

The next time! The thought of it 
seared her heart like hot iron, and she 
felt suddenly weak and frightened. But 
youth and hope were strong within her, 
nevertheless, and deep in her heart of 
hearts lay the assurance that, after all, 
she and Arthur had not made the great- 
est of all the mistakes of life. So she 
faced her trouble and determined to find 
a way of escape. For weeks this crisis 
had been coming; now it was upon her 
and would not be postponed. 

There was an important club meeting 
in the afternoon, but she sent a hasty 
message of regret and went home, letting 
herself in with a latchkey and going 
quietly to her own room to “fight it 
out” alone, ‘‘Defy him and prove your 
independence,” whispered pride. “Stoop 
to conquer,” pleaded love, and her wom- 
an’s intuition pointed to the path of 
safety. Not till twilight did she rouse 


from the trance of inward conflict to 
prepare for dinner. 

As the clock struck six the young hus- 
band appeared, waving as a flag of truce 
a handkerchief tied to his cane, and 
Edith laughed and kissed him, thinking 
that he had never looked more handsome 
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and careless than at that moment. His 
quick eyes noticed at once that she wore 
his favorite gown, but he was baffled by 
the expression of her face. He could not 
know that while he had been in the world 
of business she had wrestled with the 
angel at home. During dinner he ex- 
erted himself to be agreeable, but the 
conversation was a mere game of hide 
and seek. Later, before the open fire, a 
grave silence fell. 

** Arthur, it must never, never happen 
again—never as long as we live!” Edith 
said at length, half under her breath. “I 
have been a spoilt child all my life, proud, 
obstinate and willful, but if you will be 
patient with me I’ll try after this to give 
up when we disagree, and believe with the 
old woman in the fairy tale ‘what the 
goodman does is always right.’”’ 

Arthur looked at her with astonish- 
ment and admiration not unmixed with 
annoyance. The annoyance found utter- 
ance. ‘ Well, I have heard that girls lost 
their spirit after marriage!” he exclaimed 
perversely, ‘but I never expected you to 
eat humble. pie after this fashion—thought 
the new woman had lost the art.’’ Edith’s 
lip quivered as if she had received a blow, 
but she answered without resentment. 

“Of course I expected you to make 
sport of me at first, but if you think it 
takes less ‘spirit’ to surrender than to 
fight you are mistaken, and I had rather 
be a successful wife than a new woman, 
if I cannot be both.” She tried to speak 
lightly, but there was a tremor in her 
voice that belied the steady poise of her 
haughty head and went straight to his 
heart. 

‘“*You blessed, thoroughbred girl!’”’ he 
exclaimed, trying to catch her hand, but 
Edith drew back, refusing to be petted 
and praised just yet. 

‘*I would not promise to ‘obey’ when 
we were married, Arthur,’”’ she said, ‘‘but 
now I am ready to adopt Paul’s theory of 
wifely duty if you will promise to do your 
part. Please do not laugh again,’ and 
she took a little volume from the table 
and held it toward him. 

Arthur read: “‘ Wives submit yourselves 
unto your own husbands, as is fit in the 
Lord. Husbands, love your wives and be 
not bitter against them.” 

A feeling of solemnity took possession 
of the young fellow, and clasping the hands 
that held the book he said, simply, ‘I 
promise.” 

“This is more serious than the wedding 
ceremony,” he added, a little later. 

“Yes,” she answered, “it means more 
to us than even that, for then we did not 
know what we were doing, but now we 
begin to understand.”’ 

“You are taking an immense risk 
though!” hecried, suddenly. ‘Suppose I 
should prove myself a brute and trample 
upon you.” 

“T will not ‘submit’ to a brute,” she 
replied, with energy, ‘“‘but I have your 
promise, and if you have sometimes been 
almost brutal to me I believe it has been 
largely my own fault. Every man is a 
mixture of the brute and the knight. It 
depends upon his wife which side he turns 
to her. If she degrades herself by con- 
tending with him, she deserves the treat. 
ment she will receive—if she appeals to 
his chivalry he will enthrone her.” 

‘Don’t generalize, Portia,” laughed Ar- 
thur, “though as far as this particular 
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man is concerned you may be right. But 
how will you ‘submit,’ dear, if I lay down 
no laws?” 

“O, you are quite certain to do that,” 
she retorted with assurance. 

“And you are certain to recover from 
this attack of meekness.”’ 

They both laughed, and the conflict of 
the morning seemed already like a night- 
mare of the dim past. 

“But what ‘stage’ is this, Edith ?”’ asked 
Arthur, wickedly. 

“The final stage, my lord,” she said. 





The Spoiler 


(After the manner of Rudyard Kipling) 
BY M. A. FROST AND J. H. CAVERNO 


A woman there was and she wrote for the press 
(As you or [ might do), 

She told how to cut and fit a dress, 

And how to stew many a savory mess, 

But shenever had done it herself, I guess 
(Which none of her readers knew). 


O, the hour we spent and the flour we spent, 
And the sugar we wasted like sand, 

At the hest of a woman who never hid cooked 

(And now we know that she never could cook), 
And did not understand. 


A woman there was and she wrote right fair 
(As you or I might do), 

How out of a barrel to make a chair, 

To be covered with chintz and stuffed with hair, 

’T would adorn any parlor and give it an air! 
(And we thought the tale was true ) 


O, the days we worked and the ways we worked 
To hammer and saw and hack, 

In making a chair in which no one would sit, 

A chair in which no one could possibly sit, 
Without a crick in his back. 


A woman there was and she had her fun 

(Better than you and 1); 
She wrote out receipts, and she never tried one, 
She wrote about children—of course she had none— 
She told us to do what she never had done 

(And never intended to try.) 


And it isn’t to totl and it isn’t to spoil 
That brims the cup of disggace— 
It’s to follow a woman who didn’t know beans 
(4 woman who never had cooked any beans), 
But wrote and was paid to fill space. 





The Importance of Dates 
BY LUCY ELLIOT KEELER 


“TI am going to show Dick something 
about photography,” exclaimed an en- 
thusiastic amateur photographer to his 
father, whom the two boys had pass¢d on 
their way to the dark room. 

“Bring him into my study and let me 
give him his first lesson,” was the reply. 
“I have been looking over this album of 
Fred’s prints,’ he continued, after they 
were comfortably seated. ‘The first one 
is of a baby. Could anybody but Fred be 
able to tell its name? Can even he re- 
member after he bas photogra hed scores 
of them? See this next picture—a group 
of people. I know that person and that, 
and I ought to know this, but I have for- 
gotten her name. She visited your sister, 
did she not, and was it last year or the 
year before? Here is an interior view. 
I wonder what room it is, and next comes 
your uncle’s house in process of comple- 
tion. Some day it may be important to 
know what year it was built. If this 
view were dated, it would instantly set- 
tle that question.” 

“It is my father’s pet hobby,” laughed 
Fred, as the boys hurried away. “He is 
a lawyer, you know, and he says half the 
lawyer’s business would be gone if people 
would not neglect to name and date 
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things. Whenever he gets a book he 
writes the place and date under his name. 
Whenever he buys a painting he pastes a 
paper with the date and name of artist 
and subject on the back of the frame. 
The moment a photograph or a news- 
paper clipping comes into the house he 
seizes it to write upon its back. You 
may be sure that when I am away at 
school I am cautious not to leave dates 
off my letters, My allowance would 
dwindle immediately if I did.” 

The importance of dating manuscripts 
and pictures can hardly be calculated, and 
failure to do it almost invariably causes 
subsequent disappointment, annoyance 
or serious loss. ‘‘I will arrive next Tues- 
day,” a correspondent declares, but does 
not date her note. The letter is miscar- 
ried and delayed, the postmark is faint, 
and the guest comes a week before she is 
expected, to her own discomfort and the 
inconvenience of her hostess. 

When Ruskin wrote his autobiography 
he was very anxious to tell when a cer- 
tain subject began to influence his life, 
but he could not because the friend who 
gave him the book neglected to write 
upon the fly-leaf, and Ruskin’s father in 
putting down the boy’s name did not add 
the date. ‘It is curiously tiresome,” the 
great critic declared. Ruskin, however, 
was more patient over such deficiencies 
than was Carlyle. “A great quantity of 
intricate investigation is requisite to date 
this small undated note,” he exclaimed, 
as he sifted out Cromwell’s letters from 
the vast mass of manuscript in the Brit- 
ish Museum, and he muttered something 
like ‘“‘ponderous, thick-skinned stupid- 
ity ’’ when other dates were conspicuous 
by their absence. 

Our manuscripts and pictures, which 
seem of so little consequence now, may 
be of value in some future day. Think 
what a boon it’would be if the Greek 
and Roman statues and the antiquities of 
Egypt had been distinctly dated, and what 
endless discussion the world would have 
been spared had Shakespeare dated each 
of his plays! _ 


The Oldest Paintings in the 
World 


BY JAMES JOHNSTON 


It was a happy inspiration on the part 
of Professor Petrie to enlist the co-opera- 
tion of visitors to the Nile Valley in re- 
covering or preserving the buried treas- 
ures of the land. Nota few of those who 
travel in Egypt prepare themselves for 
the tour by acquiring some elementary 
knowledge of the hieroglyphics, and from 
the more enthusiastic of this class the 
learned professor has drawn volunteers 
who serve under the direction of the Egyp- 
tian Research Fund. In 1896 he obtained 
permission from the Gizeh authorities to 
continue two lines of work. One of these 
was Mr. Quibell’s exploration of the 
Ramesseum, or “Mortuary Temple” of 
Rameses II., at Thebes; and the other the 
admirable work which Miss Paget and 
Miss Pirie have accomplished in tracing 
the paintings in the great tomb of Ptah- 
hotep at Sakkara, one of the finest speci- 
mens of the art belonging to the early 
empire. 

These two women Egyptologists have 
rendered a valuable contribution to archer- 
ology. It appears that the tomb has been 
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known for several years, having been de- 
scribed by Mariette and partially pub- 
lished by Diimichen. Now, however, it 
is reproduced completely for the first time 
by the industry of the ladies. Ptah-hotep 
is portrayed as the priest of the mortuary 
chapels of the pyramids of User-en-Ra 
and Men-kau-Hor. He lived in the reign 
of Assa of the fifth dynasty about B. C. 
3600. He had the distinction of holding 
the highest state offices—‘‘chief of the 
great ones of the southern tens,” or state 
council, and also “chief of the secrets of 
all commands of the king,” that is, a 
‘privy councilor.”’ As “directors of the 
irrigation canals” both he and his sons 
held an important and coveted post. 

The Egyptian tomb was no dismal char- 
nel house, inasmuch as its walls were 
decorated with all the scenes in the life 
of the dead. Thus in the tomb of Ptah- 
hotep the spectator gazes on the panorama 
of lifein Egypt 6,000 years ago. Moreover, 
the name of the artist—probably the old- 
est known painter in the world, a verita- 
ble ‘‘old master ’’—may be found modestly 
signed in the corner of the work. For 
example, in the boating scene an old man 
is depicted sitting in one of the boats 
watching the sport and at the same time 
enjoying a meal. Above him appears the 
inscription, ‘‘The beloved and trusted 
artist and chief sculptor, Ankh-n-Ptah 
(Life is through Ptah).’’ So, too, one 
sees the deceased inspecting his fields and 
the “‘wakf,”’ or sacred glebe, of which he 
was superintendent; or he is hunting in 
the open desert, fishing on the river, or 
snaring fowl] in the marshes. 

.Another scene of special value repre- 
sents the training of the Egyptian youth 
for the army and bears the curious inscrip- 
tion, “Seeing every pleasant amusement 
that is performed in the whole land.” 
An explanatory inscription accompanies 
each of the groups, and these are often of 
an amusing kind. One group shows a 
boy kneeling on the ground, trying to 
catch the feet of his four companions, 
who baffle him by simultaneous attacks 
on all sides; above is the boylike inscrip- 
tion, “‘ Behold you have kicked me,” or, 
“IT have caught you.” Other walls depict 
the happy, free life of Egypt, of the early 
empire in the dynastic ages, when Egypt 
was unaffected by foreign influence or 
warlike pride and ambition. 

Miss Paget and Miss Pirie deserve credit 
for their toil as well as for their knowl- 
edge. Though tomb-tracing is a work of 
a popular character and one for which 
women are adapted, it is no slight task to 
work for hours in a hot, ill ventilated and 
half-lighted tomb. Should the zeal of 
these workers be emulated, tracings will 
be made as quickly as possible of numbers 
of tombs in Egypt which are suffering 
from exposure to light and air. Thus 
will be preserved the world’s most ancient 
paintings, which are fast fading and 
crumbling to dust. 





Thereare certain great angels which meet us 
in the way of life: Pain is one; Failure is one; 
Shame is one. Pain looks us full in the eyes, 
and we must wrestle with him before he blesses 
us. Failure brings in his stern hand the peace 
of renunciation. Shame bears to us the sense 
of sin, which is the knowledge of God. His 
hidden face shines with the mercy of heaven 
—and well for us if we may look into it.— 
Margaret Deland. 
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Closet and Altar 


God illumines those who think often of 
him, and lift their eyes toward him. 





It is not trouble that troubles, but digs. 
content. Itis not the water without the 
ship, but the water that gets within the 
teak which drowns it. -It is not outward 
affliction that can make the life of a Chris. 
tian sad; a contented mind would sai] 
above these waters. But when there isa 
leak of discontent open and trouble gets 
into the heart then it is disquieted and 
sinks. Do, therefore, as the marines, 
pump the water out and stop the spirituai 
leak in thy soul, and no trouble can hurt 
thee.— Thomas Watson. 





Why should I start at the plow of my 
Lord that maketh deep furrows on my 
soul? I know he is no idle husbandman, 
he purposeth a crop.—Rutherford. 





Doth not experience teach us all we can 

To work ourselves into a glorious man? 

Affliction, when I know it is but this— 

A deep alloy, whereby man tougher is 

To bear the hammer, and, the deeper sti!, 

We still arise more image of his will: 

Sickness, an humorous cloud ’twixt us and 
light, 

And death, at longest, but another night. 

—John Fletcher. 





The only final comfort is God; and he 
relieves the soul always in its suffering, 
not from its suffering—nay, he relieves 
the soul by its suffering, by the new 
knowledge and possession of himself 
which could only come through that at- 
mosphere of pain.—Pahillips Brooks. 





O God, who chastisest us in thy love 
and refreshest us amid thy chastening, 
grant that we may ever be able to give 
thee thanks for both.—Leonine Sucra- 
mentary, 440 A. D. 





And yet, O Lord! a suffering life 
One grand ascent may dare; 

Penance, not self-imposed, can make 
The whole of life a prayer. 


All murmurs lie inside thy will 
Which are to thee addressed ; 
To suffer for thee is our work, 
To think of thee, our rest. 
—F. W. Faber. 
BH PRAVER OF SAMUEL 
JOHRSOR 
Almigbty and most merciful Father, 
who lovest those wbom tbou punisbest, 
and turnest away tby anger from the 
penitent, look down witb pity upon mp 
sorrows and grant tbat tbe affliction 
whicb it bas pleased thee to bring upon 
me may awaken mp conscience, enforce 
my resolutions of a better life, and ime 
press upon me sucb conviction of tby 
power and goodness, that 1 may place 
in thee my only felicity and endeavor to 


please thee in all my thougbts, words | 


and actions. Grant, © Lord, tbat 1 
may not languisb in fruitless and une 
avatling sorrow, but that 1 may cone 
sider from whose band all good and evil 
ate received. Grant that 1 may repent 
and be comforted, obtain tbat peace 
whicb the world cannot give, and pass 
the residue of my life in bumble rese 
ignation and cheerful obedience, for 
the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen, 
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Mothers in Council 


RIGHT MOTIVES IN CHILDREN 

Scientists and students of child study place 
the utmost importance upon the early devel- 
opment of right motives. Prof. J. M. Tyier, 
in his recent lecture on Man and His Possi- 
bilities before the Boston Twentieth Century 
Club, begged teachers in the earliest school 
grades to lay more emphasis on the cultiva- 
tion of right habits and motives than upon 
scholarship. ‘*Do we,’ he asked, “‘lay suffi- 
cient emphasis on honesty, sturdiness and 


heroism among our pupils? Do we not some-- 


times praise the bright, precocious pupil to 
his hurt, and neglect the slower pupil who is 
plodding along the path which nature has 
marked out for him? If we value brightness 
and,intelligence more highly than character, 
ean we wonder that our pupils put a low esti- 
mate on moral qualities? ’’ 

In Dr. A. R. Taylor’s recent book, The 
Study of the Child, are given some practical 
suggestions on this subject which every par- 
ent and teacher ought to read. They are 
found in the chapter on Manners and Morals: 

The presentation and development of right 
motives in children is the most delicate prob- 
lem in education. The exercise of authority 
or of force will not accomplish it. Nagging 
and scolding make little progress toward it. 
Rewards and prizes will not do much better. 
Advantage and profit unduly exalt self-inter- 
est. Words of appreciation and of praise 
may stimulate to right doing. Respect and 
affection for others may serve as a powerful 
restraint against evil. Some of these will 
have but a temporary effect in promoting 
right conduct, while all will lack the essence 
of the moral life—the impulse to do right for 
right’s sake alone, regardless of personal 
pleasure, personal profit, or of profit to others. 

This statement should nct be construed as 
meaning that the motives named are at all 
times unwise and hurtful. All of them, not 
even excepting the second, may profitably be 
used in the different stages of the child’s de- 
velopment. There are times when he is inca- 
pable of appreciating any other motive than 
that of physical force. There are other times 
when he will more quickly respond to a prom- 
ised reward, or to suggestions of advantage, 
or to words of encouragement, or to an appeal 
from one whom he respects and loves, or to 
the simple assurance that an act in question 
is right. In the development of the child’s 
motives, the following simple rules will be 
found valuable: 

1, Use negative or restrictive motives spar- 
ingly, relying rather upon positive motives or 
incentives. 

2, Appeal to the motive which the child can 
appreciate, ? 

3. Appeal constantly to the highest motive 
the child can appreciate. 

4, Improve each vantage gained to educate 
the child to appreciate a higher motive. 

5, Eliminate the personal or selfish element 
as rapidly as possible. 

6. Be patient for results. Relax vigilance 
only when the impulse to the good dominates 
the child’s entire being. 


BRAVING THE DARK 


I have read Mothers in Council with interest 
and I should like to say something in regard 
to timidity in children. One always feels 
sorry for the child who lives in terror of the 
dark room. I have a suggestion to make, and 
hope some mother will try it. We will call our 
plan ‘guessing in the dark”. Letthemother 
take the timid child by the hand into a dark 
room, then walk against some object, a chair 
for instance, having the child put his hand on 
the object and “guess” what it is. Do this 
Until the child becomes familier with every 
object in the room. He will thus become so 
interested in playing the “‘game”’ that his fear 
will be forgotten, and in time the child will 
pass through the dark alone. This, too, may 


give him courage in other darkness besides 
the dark room at home. I hope this little sug- 
gestion may be of use. Mrs. L. P. H. 


NEWSPAPERS IN THE HOME 

-What shall mothers, good and wise, do 
about the children and the newspapers? 
When young American humanity was all 
agog for war—flags flying from every porch, 
brass buttons and soldier blue at every turn 
of the street—the small man’s ingrained 
adoration of gunboats and firearms waxed 
beyond the lead of all quieting influences. 
If he flew downstairs for the morning paper 
and teased for his share of the Sunday sheets 
of the big city daily, who could feel surprise? 
Whom shall we blame if the dissipation of 
news-gormandizing lays its spell upon his 
ardent young ambitions? 

But what a news sheet it is that our day 
offers! There are, no doubt, some fathers 
content to take their news from the columns 
of a clean, well-edited publication prepared 
for family use. But not all minds take kindly 
to predigested pabulum of any sort. What if 
a man has grown fast to the ase of his Chi- 
cago or Boston or New York Herald as he 
has to his coffce or cigar? To suggest that 
banishing the newspapers might also result 
in banishing the fathers to the freer atmos- 
phere of the club would fail to do justice to 
the most patient and self-sacrificing race of 
fathers'the world can show. Just because 
Young America is so obtrusively in evidence 
and Papa America so ready to yield his last 
shreds of preference one dreads to curtail in 
any least degree moments of comfort and re- 
laxation that belong to the battle winner’s 
home hours. - 

And must we then let all the city’s gutter- 
sweepings of news, all the disgusting details 
of the ways of polluted, half-civilized hu- 
manity—degraded and sin-smirched—parade 
themselves in all the insistence of loud head- 
lines before the eyes of our pure minded 
little men and women? Must we trust 
youth’s purity and ignorance to hold its eves 
from seeing? Can an example of wis ig- 
noring of things repulsive, lamentable und 
beyond our helping be trusted to beget a like 
overlooking in those we so long to shield? 
To meet evil with unseeing eyes and to put 
aside curiosity as to things low and un- 
worthy, must we not begin these lessons al- 
most as soon as the children begin to read? 
How we long to keep them safe from even 
the knowledge that evil exists! But perhaps 
it will be some gain if it may always be 
‘mother’? who answers the questions, di- 
verts the attention and is at hand to substi- 
tute the better line of thought. A. M. T. 


IS IT TRUE 


“Inquirer” asks if it is true that unselfish 
parents make selfish children, and vice versd. 
It is true unless the parents take great pains 
to counteract natural results. If the parents 
both set themselves aside and allow the chil- 
dren to think they do not care for attention or 
for a share in the good times, the children 
naturally neglect them. Each parent should 
see to it that the children are fally taught to 
treat the other parent thoughtfully, lovingly 
and unselfishly. In the same way the par- 
ents shoald take care for the one or two shy 
and unselfish ones among the children. As 
for selfish parents making unselfish children, 
we frequently see instances of it. If a 
mother requires constant suppression on the 
part of her children and a constant yielding 
to her own comfort and selfish wishes, the 
young people are apt to grow up unselfish 
because of the daily drill. Amy B. Fisk. 


A good appetite isa kind of physical con- 
science, whigh needs as muck: training as the 
moral one.—G. Stanley Hall, 
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COMING CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 


February 14-17, inclusive, is the date of 
meeting, and the First Baptist Church, Wash. 
ington, the place, for the third National Con- 
gress of Mothers. Names of many speakers 
of reputation and expert knowledge appear 
on the program. The response to Mrs. T. W. 
Birney’s address of welcome is to be made by 
Dr. Mary Green, president of the Household 
Economie Association. Mrs. J. P. Mumford 
will speak on Parental Duty in Education, 
Prof. Mary Roberts Smith of Leland Stanford 
University takes for her subject, Does the 
Curriculum of Schools and Colleges Fit Young 
Men and Women for the Duties of Life? 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall will give a lecture on 
Adolescence. Among other speakers an- 
nounced are Dr. Josiah Strong and Dr. W. H. 
Tolman, secretary of the League for Social 
Service, Mr. Laurence Hunt, former presi- 
dent of the George Junior Republic, Prof. 
W. B. Powell, superintendent of schools in 
Washington, and Miss Lucy Wheelock, Those 
desiring further information about the com- 
ing convention should write to the office of 
the congress, Washington Loan and Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
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of the “‘rule of the road” in last 

week’s Corner crowded out some 
of my other letters, the big ox-teams and 
horses and carriages having the right of 
way, 80 that my poor little children who 
wanted to speak of their Christmas pres- 
ents gotleft! Butthe D. F. kindly marked 
those letters “left over” on my proof, 
and I shall put them in at the top of the 
column this week. The first two come 
from the Rocky Mountains. 


CoLORADO SPRINGS, COL. 
My Dear Mr. Martin: I wish you were 
here. This is my first letter to you. I hada 
kittie for a Christmas present. Excuse me 
for such a short letter. Rua. 


But it means more to me than many 
long letters! Is this not the same little 
girl that had a lap full of kitties on the 
ocean steamer in the Corner picture of 
Dec. 29? 

Dear Mr. Martin: Please excuse me for 
not answering your letter sooner. When it 
got near Christmas I had so many things to do 
that I putit off. ... Allanis out playing with 
Rath and another little girl. Oneof Allan’s and 
my Christmas presents was a wheel; the last 
three days papa has been teaching me how to 
ride; I can do everything except mounting it 
now. Your loving friend, SAMUEL F, 


T° E correspondence about the origin 


You have got the secret of it, Samuel— 
which many young beginners (and old 
young beginners) fail to get—learn first 
to balance yourself on the wheel and to 
steer ; then the mounting will be compar- 
atively easy. But I should think that it 
would be the mountain, not the mounting, 
that would trouble you, for the pictures 
in an illustrated paper which some one 
’ has just sent me from your city seem to 
show mountains (foot-hills?) right back 
of the college buildings. Blue marks 
point to pictures of fine looking football 
and glee clubs, some of whose members 
may be past-Cornerers! A bit of verse at 
the head of an article on Colorado College 
shows that that institution is not a whit 
behind the great Eastern universities in 
poetic talent: 

Kili! Kilick! Hurrah! Hurro9! 
Hulla Baloo! Baloo! Baloo! 

Rah! Rah! Rah! Rip! Rah! Boom! 
President Slocum, give him room! 

It is a “far cry” (as the big folks say 
—but what does it mean?) from Pike’s 
Peak to Passamaquoddy Bay, whence 
comes this: 

EASTPORT, ME. 

Dear Mr. Martin: . .. I haven’t written to 
you for a long time, have I? [No.] How is 
Kitty Clover? [Sound asleep on my table be- 
side me—where | put him, cushion and all, in 
order to get him out of my chair.—Mr. M.] 
Dick is well. He seemed to know me when I 
got home. We are having a terrible snow- 
storm. I got lots of pretty presents Christ- 
mas. From your loving friend, Epna R. 

CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS. 

Dear Mr. Martin: ... It is very good 
coasting here. I had a boy come to see me, 
and his grandpa gave him a rifle and he has 
had lots of fun with it. I had lots of things 
on Christmas, . . GEOFFREY T. 


Please advise your friend to be very 
careful with his rifle, there are so many 
accidents from firearms in young hands. 
Only yesterday I read of a boy in the 
Connecticut Valley being shot by his 
friend (accidentally, of course) while they 
were hunting. 


For my part, I would 
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much prefer to see a Corner boy shooting 
with a kodak or shooting down hill ona 
double runner or a bicycle! 

That finishes my Christmas letters. 
But I wish to show you another of my 
Christmas presents—the counterpart of 
the one in the Corner last week. In- 
stead of a boy asleep or playing sick in 
his cot, here is a bright little girl, wide- 
awake, well and out for a happy walk, 
with muff in hand—or, rather, with hand 
in muff—looking to me like a modern 
Little Red Riding Hood. I cannot tell 
you very much about her, only that she 
lives in Chicago (or possibly Oak Park, 
where one family of our Boston Corner- 
ers is going), is three years old, is grand- 
daughter of two ministers and descend- 
ant of the very best kind of New England 
stock! I heard that she visited New 
England last year, and that one day 
while exploring the curiosities of a farm 
she uncovered a bee-hive to see what 





OUR LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD 


kind of people lived in there. They all 
came out to see her, and lighted upon her 
face—and I think she will let the bees be 
hereafter! 

Now that we are in Chicago let us take 
a little run to the Dakotas and make a 
call on one of our members there. 


NIAGARA, N. D. 

Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: It is a long time 
sinc2 I wrote the Corner, as I think it is bet- 
ter to read what others have written than to 
write myself. We are having a fine winter 
for North Dakota. We have not had a bliz- 
zard yet, although it has been rather cold 
sometimes. When we were coming home from 
church Sanday my brother and another boy 
froze their noses. We have seen wolves almost 
every day this winter. We saw four one morn- 
ing when we were going toschool . How would 
some of the Boston Cornerers like to go to 
school where they could see the wolves within 
a few rods of the road? In Miss H.’s letter 
{from South Dakota, in Jan. 5) she speaks of 
the big farms. One man who lives fifteen 
miles from here owns 10,000 acres of land. 1 
think it would be hard work to take a photo- 
graph of a blizzard even without the gophers, 
who are all in their underground homes now, 

ANNIE C, 


Get us a photograph of the wolves then 
as they come out to see the children go 
by to school—that would interest the 
“Boston Cornerers’”’ indeed! I think 
our Little Red Riding Hood would prefer 
a visit from even the bees than from four 
wolves. That would be the time for Geof- 
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frey T.’s friend to appear as the “green 
huntsman,”’ with his Christmas present in 
hand. But if you or your teacher can get 
a snap-shot at them with a kodak, all the 


better! Ww. We) 


Corner Scrap-Book 
(For the Old Folks) 


Additional information comes about the pre- 
vious questions in this department. 

“TI KNOW NOT THE WAY I AM GOING” 
AMHERST, Mass. 

The poem printed in Jan. 12 was written by 
Mrs. Charlotte C. Hull, wife of Rev. Joseph 
Hull of Connecticut. I think it was never 
published. My copy was given me by a sister 
of Mrs. Hull. 

I find that Mrs. Hull was of the well-known 
Cowles family of Farmington, Ct., one branch 
of which was pleasantly associated with the 
romantic narrative of The Little Soldier, 
printed in this column a few months ago 
(July 21). Mrs. Hull was at one time a resi- 
dent of Wakefield, where her husband was 
pastor, and died in 1866. 

““THE SONG OF SEVENTY” 
WEsT BERKELEY, CAL, 

... A friend, who doubtless thinks {and 
correctly ! ] that a Presbyterian minister would 
be better fer reading your excellent paper, 
sends me her copy after she reads it, so that 
my wife has justiseen in Dee. 8 a request for 
the inclosed poem. F. H. R. 

This refers to the poem desired by Mrs. H., 
of Oak Park, Il].—I wonder if she knows the 
little girl in the picture!—and printed in part 
in Jan. 12, This copy furnishes a needed cor- 
rection in the first verse, the closing couplet 
of which should read: 

Have wasted away, like a‘tale;that is told, 

. The lives of other men. 

One other verse is also copied : 


And, as my own grandson rides on my knee, 
Or plays with his hoop or kite. 

I can well recollect I was merry as he— 
The bright-eyed little wight! 

I found the poem at the Boston Public Li- 
brary in Tupper’s Ballads for the Times, pub- 
lished in 1852. 

‘““WHEN JOSEPH HIS BRETHREN BEHELD” 


Miss A., of Benson, Vt., and Miss B., of 
Providence, R. I., send copies of the verses 
asked for Dec. 29, the former writing: 


I copy it from an old book tha: belonged to 
my mother, named Zion’s Songster and pub- 
lished in 1841. 


The poem is too long for publication here— 
fourteen verses —but has been sent to the ‘‘eld- 
erly invalid ’ desiring it. It is a comparison 
between Joseph, the well-beloved son, ‘‘sepa- 
rate from his brethren,’ and Jesus, who was 
exalted to be the Saviour of his brethren, even 
though ‘‘they hated him.’’ 

BOOKS OF THE BIBLE 
M. N.S. of Rockland, Mass , sends the list 
in rhyme of both the Old and New Testaments. 
AUBURNDALE, MAss. 
. . . The list of books, beginning, 
The great Jehovah speaks to us, 
In Genesis and Exodus, 


is found in the memories of some folks, also 
on the pages of Songs for the Little Ones at 
Home, next to the Sovereigns of England, viz, 


First William the Norman, 
Then William his son. 


If you will give me a recaipt for remembering 
the things I try to learn now, as I do those old 
things, [shall be much obliged to you. 

: 


LWW 
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What Is Jesus Christ to the World’ 


By Dr. A. E. Dunning 


“This is indeed the Saviour of the world.” 
So said the people of a Samaritan village who 
had spent two days with Jesus. It well de- 
serves to be called a Golden Text. They “‘ be- 
lieved because of his word.” 

He did not always thus easily convince men 
of his mission. Jews to whom he spoke the 
most weighty words anywhere recorded as 
from him refused to believe him. We have 
these words before us in this fifth chapter of 
John. They were written that we might be- 
lieveas the Samaritansdid. Let us see if they 
have power to convince us that Jesus is the 
Saviour of the world. 

Walking quietly in Jerusalem on a Sabbath 
morning, Jesus came on a multitude of sick 
persons waiting beside a pool. At intervals 
the water rose suddenly, then subsided. It 
was believed that when rising it had healing 
power. So the sick gathered there, ready to 
take advantage of the swelling tide. Jesus 
fixed his attention on one man, lying helpless, 
who had been most of his life an invalid. 
“Do you want to be well?” hesaid. The man 
began in reply to explain that he could not get 
well because, when the moment came to bathe 
in the healing waters, no one would help him, 
and the others always crowded in before him. 
Jesus startled him by commanding him to do 
what he had thought was impossible. ‘“ Rise! 
Take up your bed! Walk!” The astonished 
man obeyed the strong wilt of the stranger. 
He asked no questions. Heuttered nothanks. 
He neither knew nor cared who had cured 
him. Perhaps he was too bewildered to think. 
He took up the mat on which he had been ly- 
ing and walked away. 

It was against the law for him to be carry- 
ing that mat on the Sabbath. He was soon 
stopped. He excused himself by saying he 
had been commanded to carry it by the man 
who had given him power to walk. When he 
found who the man was he reported him to 
the Jews. They tried to punish Jesus for 
breaking their law. But they could nct con- 
vict him. It was the cured man who had 
broken the law. Bat they could vent their 
anger on Jesus, and they did. Then he ut- 
tered the words we are to consider. He 
claimed to have come to the world as: 

1. The Revealer of the Father. God works 
on all days, he said, and I do exactly as he 
does, for lam his own Son. Jesus taught his 
disciples to say to God, “Our Father.” But 
he never said that. He always said, ‘“‘ My 
Father.” The Jews understood him to say 
that he was manifesting God to the world. 
They wanted to kill him as both a lawbreaker 
anda biasphemer. They felt that he was not 
fit to live. If he was not what he claimed to 
be, they were right. 

Was he? He challenged their attention, as 
he has ever since compelled the attention of 
men, because he answered questions which 
all men ask and as no one else ever has an- 
swered them. That is the reason why Chris- 
tianity is the only missionary religion. Think 
of a few of these great questions, We ask, 
Who is God? Jesus answers, God is your 
Father; God is a spirit. And from those 
simple words we know more about God than 
we can learn from all philosophy. We ask, 
How can we know God? Jesus answers, 
" He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 
We say, How can we be sure of our knowl- 
edge of God? Jesus answers, “If any man 
willeth to do his will, he shall know.” Some 
of these questions we ask with an interest so 
inten se that we would give all we possess for 
4 satisfying answer. Just before Christmas 
I was returning to Boston from the West. A 
man who shared with me the section in the 
sleeping car was evidently burdened with 
heavy sorrow. He said, “I’m on a sad er- 


*The Sunday School Lesson for Feb. 12. Text, 
Jobn 5: 1-47, 
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rand. I left my home the other day to join 
my wife and only child in Chicago for the 
holidays. When I arrived I found my boy 
had died suddenly a few hours before. I’ve 
left his mother prostrated with grief. I’ve 
got all that’s left of my little boy in a box in 
the baggage car. I’d give all I have if I could 
be sure of ever seeing him again.” 

When men and women in such sorrow as 
that turn to Jesus and say, Is there any fu- 
ture life? he answers, ‘‘ Because I live, ye 
shall livealso.” If they say, Where is heaven, 
and how can [ ever reach it? he answers: ‘“‘I 
go to prepare a place for you....I come 
again and will receive you unto myself.”” It 
is because Jesus claims that to see him is to 
see God that we look to him and listen to 
him. It arrests our attention as it did that of 
the Jews to hear him say, ‘‘ What things so- 
ever the Father doeth, these the Son also do- 
eth in like manner.” But he declared that 
two greater works than they had yet seen 
would prove him to be worthy of equal honor 
with the Father. These two works we see. 
They show Jesus Christ as: 

2. The Giver of eternal life. “As the Fa- 
ther hath life in himself, even so gave he the 
Son also to have life in himself.” Jesus was 
wholly a religious man. He urged all men to 
seek and find God. But he alone of all men 
was not a seeker after God. He knew God. 
He is in the bosom of the Father. He could 
say, ““I and my Father are one.” He does 
say to the world that whosoever hears his 
word and believes on God as having sent him 
‘hath eternal life.” To live as he lived is to 
be one with God in spirit. Jesus says, “I 
give unto them eternal life; and they shall 
never perish.” This is his message to the 
world, ‘‘He that hath the Son hath the life.”’ 

3. The Judge of mankind. No word that 
Jesus has spoken has more precious assurance 
than this: ‘‘ Neither doth the Father judge 
any man, but he hath given all judgment unto 
the Son ... because he is the Son of man.”’ 
Every sinner shrinks from the judgment seat 
of God, who is “of purer eyes than to behold 
evil.” He shudders at the picture drawn by 
John the Revelator, of kings and princes hid- 
ing themselves in the caves and crying to the 
mountains and the rocks, ‘ Fall on us and hide 
us from the face of him that sitteth on the 
throne.’”’ But the Son of man has lived with 
the same passions, under the same cireum- 
stances as we. He is the Mediator between 
God and man, a high priest who can be 
‘touched with the feeling of our infirmities.” 
He is judging men now. Heis the light of the 
world. ‘This is the judgment, that the light 
is come into the world and men loved the 
darkness rather than the light.” The life of 
Jesus itself brings into view the sinfulness of 
those who reject him. ‘ But he that doeth the 
truth cometh to the light”; he shows a dis- 
position constantly growing into harmony with 
God. All our life is a procession to the hour 
when ‘“‘all that are in the tombs shali hear His 
voice and shall come forth, they that have 
done good unto the resurrection of life; and 
they that have done ill unto the resurrection of 
judgment.” 

This is the message which the world’s Sav- 
iour gives to the world. His works are being 
done before our eyes. The spiritually dead re- 
ceive life from him and become new men, with 
new impulses, purposes, hopes and strength. 
The good and the evil are being judged in his 
light ; and both the life and the judgment point 
to the world beyond the grave. He is ever 
saying, “‘ The very works that I do bear wit- 
ness of me, that the Father hath sent me. 
And the Father which sent me, he hath borne 
witness of me.’’ The Saviour of the world 
says to you, ‘“‘Come, follow me.”’ 





One often loses the Spirit when the form is 
withdrawn.— Bishop Patteson. 
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Tailor-Made Suits 
. $ 


Our new Spring cata 
logue of Tailor-made 
Suits and Skirts is now 
ready. We illustrate in 
it all of the newest Paris 
styles, and will mail it 
free, together with 
samples of materials to 
select from, to the lady 
who wishes to dress well 
at moderate cost. We 
keep no ready-made 
garments, but make 
everything to order, thus 
giving that touch of in- 
dividuality so much to be 
desired. Our styles and 
materials are exclusive, 
and are shown by no 
other firm. The new 
Spring catalogue illus- 
trates a splendid assort- 
ment of costumes and 
skirts made accordlt g to 
fashion’s latest dictates; 

Tailor-made Suits, $5 up. 

Pique and Linen Suits, $4 up. 
Duck and Pique Skirts, $3 up. 
Separate Cloth Skirts, $4 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $4 up. Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 
Capes and Jackets for Spring wear. 

We also make finer garments ani send samples of all 
grades. We pay express charges everywhere. Our line 
of samples includes the newest materials, many of them 
being exclusive novelties not shown elsewhere. If 
when writing to us, you will mention any partic Jar kind 


or color of -ampies that sou desire, it will afford us 
yleasure tosend ) ou a full line of exactly what » ou wish. 





e also have special lines of black goods and fabrics 
for second-mourning. Write today for catalogue and 
samples; we will send them to you, /ree by return mail. 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 



















buys a can of either of 


Nor Gong 
on Garangs 


Concentrated SOUPS. 
Mock Turtle 
Bouillon, Chicken, 
Ox Tall, Vegetable, 
Tomato. 


A It is solid, concentrated soup, 
cooked ready to dilute and 
heat, each can making 
a full quart. Grocers 
enerally sell them. 
Sample can and booklet 
for six cents in stamps. 


VAN CASIP PACKING CO., 
324 Kentucky Avenue, - + Indianapolis, Ind. 


“Instantly and deliciously at your service.” 


Van Camp's Macaroni and Cheese, prepared 
with tomato sauce, is a table delicac 









livers appreciate. Sample can 6c in stamps. 
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LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 
DE. ABBOTT ON 8T. PAUL 
This volume represents Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott’s unusual power of analysis as well as 
of description, and is pictorial and striking 


throughout. His conception of the apostle 
differs from those of most other students, but 
not much in general outlines. Its principal 
divergences are found in the interpretation of 
Paul’s teachings. Tt is well to have the apos- 
tle made real in the manner of the first chap- 
ter of the book. Some of its best work is 
found in this reanimation of Paul from the 
data which he himself has furnished. His 
education, eonversion and Christian services 
are described sufficiently. The characteris- 
tics of the early churches are indicated and 
the conditions of the different communities 
where the churches were organized, notably 
Corinth, and then the apostle’s epistles are 
analyzed and explained with some fullness. 
The greatest care is taken to set forth the 
peculiar conditions which drew out each let- 
ter. Unquestionably too little attention has 
been paid to this point hitherto. It is possi- 
ble, as Dr. Abbott shows, to learn more about 
the facts and influence which affected the 
mind of the writer in each case than com- 
monly has been supposed. 

Four chapters are devoted to the epistle to 
the Romans and three to the two epistles to 
the Corinthians. The fina] chapter sums up 
the substance of the whole. The great work 
of Paul, according to the author, is the inter- 
pretation of the gospel of Christ. Yet not its 
mere interpretation, but this in contrast with 
paganism, Leviticalism and: even Mosaism. 
God’s light is given to all who are willing to 
receive it freely, not by sacrifice, nor by obe- 
dience, nor even by repentance—it is a free 
gift. The church has continually failed to do 
justice to this fact. It has been brought to 
light afresh more than once, as by Luther and 
the Wesleys, but it finds its way slowly to 
human hearts. Paul was in advance, not 
only of his own time, but of all times, even 
down to the present. That Paul did not 
wholly succeed in avoiding self-contradiction 
and confusion in his letters and his message 
is claimed, and {t is made interestingly plain 
that he was undergoing a process of develop- 
ment during the whole of his ministry, matur- 
ing, enlarging, correcting ever his conception 
of the gospel, and accordingly modifying 
somewhat his methods of presenting it. 

Dr. Abbott is an advanced thinker and one 
of the most fearless in carrying out his con- 
clusions to their utmost consequences. He 
sometimes is too positive, as where he de- 
clares that baptism was originally adminis- 
tered only to adults and only on profession of 
faith. This may be true, but nobody knows 
whether it is true or not, and there is some 
evidence to the contrary. Some of his utter- 
ances may startle and alarm some readers. 
For instance, the ground is taken without 
hesitation that both baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper may be dropped altogether by the 
church without any unjustifiable assertion of 
Christian liberty. Of course, however, the 
author does not recommend this. The sum 
and substance of his teaching in regard to 
this and other matters, including the Sabbath, 
is that there is no satisfactory test of piety 
except life, and that the true disciple of Christ 
is he who lives the life of Christ, whether he 
observe or neglect the usages of Christian 
history. Yet it should be added that Dr. Ab- 
bott puts emphasis on the obligation not to 
disregard the necessities of the weak brother 
in asserting one’s own freedom of conscience, 

Upon some of the great doctrines, such as 
the atonement and the destiny of man, Dr. 
Abbott diverges afresh from traditional the- 
ology, but he is not a loose or reckless thinker, 
and his views are abundantly worth study, 
even though they be discarded. He holds 
mercy to be the great aim of the divine gov- 


ernment of man, and we are somewhat sur- 
prised to find the plain tendency of his teach- 
ing to be universalism, having understood him 
to be an avowed believer in conditional im- 
mortality. The chief value of the book lies 
not in its theology, although much of its the- 
ological teaching is very helpful, but in its 
spirit and in its illustration of a useful and 
impressive method of vivifying the character 
and the teachings of the apostle and giving 
them new power over the human mind. In 
these respects it merits high praise. [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) 
RELIGIOUS 


A new hymn-book, smaller than many, but 
large enough for most religious gatherings 
and intended specially for use in meetings of 
young people, is The Praise Hymnary [Silver, 
Burdett & Co. 60 cents], compiled by Rev. 
Dr. T. J. Morgan, W. A. May and Pheebe M. 
Haynes. It contains good selections from the 
old standard hymns and tunes, together with 
many new ones. The editorial judgment illus- 
trated is worthy of commendation, and the 
book is well adapted to do useful service. 
Selections of Scripture for the opening of 
worship are provided, together with a Scrip- 
tural confession, probably intended to be used 
in concert. Indexes, tables, etc., are carefully 
prepared. Among the national and patriotic 
hymns we are glad to notice Rudyard Kipling’s 
Recessional, which is abbreviated, but four 
stanzas of which form an excellent hymn. 

The bound volume of the Sailor’s Magazine 
and Seaman’s Friend for 1898 [American Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. $1.25] is the seventieth 
volume of 8 modest but useful magazine, which 
records many details of great interest in regard 
to religious work among seamen in all parts 
of the world, and gives every reason for en- 
couragement in the vigorous prosecution of 
this work. 

Fireside Fancies [J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1,25] is a little volume of essays by Beulah 
C. Garrison. We do not discover in it much 
which is notably fresh or picturesque in either 
thought or manner, but it is a collection of 
papers embodying good sense, holding up high 
ideals and pleasantly written. Its pages con- 
tain the opinions of a bright woman who is a 
somewhat shrewd observer of life, reflects to 
good purpose and expresses her conclusions 
agreeably. 

Civil Church Law [James Pott & Co. $1.00], 
edited by Dr. G. J. Bayles, contains a digest 
of the statute law in the State of New York 
relating to religious organizations. Their con- 
stitutional guaranties, corporate powers, etc., 
are set forth in the first part of the volume, 
and the bearing of the statutes upon the 
churches of this or that special denomination 
are indicated. The volume is one of a series, 
which is to contain the same sort of informa- 
tion for different States, that for New Jersey 
being already completed and those for Massa- 
chusetts and Pennsylvania being in prepara- 
tion. Such a publication, when the work of a 
competent scholar, as in this instance, is of 
frequent and invaluable service. 

STORIES 


One is somewhat bewildered by An Angel 
ina Web(Harper & Bros. $1.50], by Julian 
Ralph. Whether it is a novel about spirits 
with enough of humanity thrown in to pre- 
vent its getting out of touch with this world, 
or a novel about men and women with the 
spirit element made prominent in order to serve 
as a sort of advertisement of beliefs held by the 
author, is a question. In either case it is a 
cheap sort of a book, possessing a moderate 
degree of interest but rather garish in its 
coloring. The author has done so much better 
work that this is a disappointment. 

There is a great deal which we like in Two 
Summer Girls and I(G. A. 8. Wiener. $1.00], 
by T. B. Sayre, and there is so much which is 
likable that one heartily regrets what he can- 
not approve. Nevertheless, one hardly would 
wish his sister to behave like either of the 
heroines and would not himself desire to imi- 
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tate the hero and his friends. And it was. 


unnecessary to be so irreverent in order to 
maintain the jaunty and serio-comie tone of 
most of the narrative. The book is lively 


reading, but occasionally goes too far in each . 
of several directions to suit not morbidly crit. | 


ical but merely well-bred readers. 

Cian of the Chariots (Lothrop Publishing 
Co. $1.50), by W. H. Babcock, is a spirited 
and picturesque romance of the days of King 
Arthur, in which the overthrow of their Saxon 
enemies is narrated with much detail and a 
large measure of skill. It is one of the most 
readable narratives relating to this period 
which we ever have read. The time is one 
difficult to be studied and more difficult to be 
described with anything like accurate fidelity, 
but Mr. Baboock has done his work admir-. 
ably. The result is a more than ordinarily 
interesting story, which appears to possess 
considerable historic value also, because it is 
doubtless faithful in a large degree to the 
facts in regard to the life and manners of the 
time described. 

A contrast between modest ambitions and 
sensible views of life and the opposite igs 
drawn successfully by Grace L. Hill in Lone 
Point(A. J. Rowland. $1.50], which describes 
a summer outing. It is a novel with a pre. 
vailing religious character and purpose and it 
points some wholesome morals. It is a good 
example of a not uncommon type of story. — 
Every Day Honor [G. W. Jacobs & Co.], by 
Fannie E. Newberry, also has a pronounced 
moral purpose and enforces it through a lively 
account of the experiences and development 
of sundry young people in the South. It is 
bright and graphic and makes its points with 
considerable eftect. It will interest the boys 
and girls and will make a good addition to 
Sunday school libraries. 

BIOGRAPHICAL 


Dr. A. T. Pierson has written an account of 
Katherine of Siena (Funk & Wagnalls. 
cents], a remarkable Italian lady of the four- 
teenth century, whose spiritual devotion and 
practical Christian service to her fellow-be 
ings have rendered her justly renowned in 
Christian history. Dr. Pierson has brought 
out forcibly the impressiveness of her conse- 
crated life, and the book, although brief, is 
touching. 

Tennyson, Arnold, Ruskin, Mrs. Browning, 
Mrs. Stowe, Miss Alcott, Stevenson, Howells, 
Tolstoi, Kipling, Barrie and others are the 
subjects of the Personal Sketches of Recent 
Authors [A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.50], by Hat 
tie T. Griswold. Its chapters are short but 
graphic studies of character and life, and are 
accompanied by portraits of the respective 
authors considered. The book is a good one 
to have in every household which literary 
people frequent or where young people are 
growing up who take an interest in molem 
literature. 

The Heroes of ‘the Nation series still goes 
on, and its latest volume is Saladin (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50], by Stanley Lane 
Poole. Saladin always will remain one of the 
most conspicuous and most admired charac- 
ters of medieval history, and successive gen- 
erations of young people never fail to follow 
with interest the course of his brilliant and 
heroic career. Mr. Lane-Poole has brought 
the search-light of modern methods of study 
to bear upon the subject, and, as he is the 
possessor of an entertaining style, the result 
is a well-written and also a stirring volume. 


Fridtjof Nansen [D. C. Heath & Co. 0 


cents], by J. B. Bull, has been translated by 
Rev. M. R. Barnard. It is a sketch of the 
great Arctic explorer’s life for young people. 
It is brief, and embodies a summary of Nal 
sen’s famous journey into the Arctic regions. 
It is a book which boys and girls wil! enjoy: 
MISCELLANEOUS 

In The Negro in America and the Ideal 
American Republic {American Baptist Pab 
lication Society. $1.00] Rev. Dr. T. J. Mor- 
gan has gathered eight papers prepared by 
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him for public use upon different occasions, 
put all having a certain relation to this theme. 
They discuss slavery and freedom, the Negro 
in the Civil War, the education of theNegro, 
the higher education of Negro women, the 
Negro under freedom, etc., and are based 
upon a wide and thorough study of the Negro 
race in this country as it has been and as it is 
_a study as sympathetic and appreciative as 
it is cordial—and they reveal the possibilities 
which lie before the colored race and are full 
of encouragement, without overlooking in the 
least the hindrances and perils which deserve 
note. They form a timely and impressive 
yolume which deserves a wide reading. 

Prof. D. S. Jordan, author of Foot Notes to 
Evolution [D. Appleton & Co. $1.50], is a 
somewhat advanced evolutionist and has 
gathered twelve of his own essays, together 
with three others, into this volume, which is 
intended for popular reading. I[t is somewhat 
too technical and learned, however, for the 
average reader and its circulation will be con- 
fined chiefly to special students. Dr. Jordan 
himself discusses such themes as the kinship 
of life, what evolution is and is not, the dis- 
tribution of species, the evolution of the mind, 
degeneration, the woman of evolution and the 
woman of pessimism, and the struggle for 
realities. His supplementary chapters are 
those on The Factors of Organic Evolution as 
Displayed in the Process of Development, by 
Rev. E. G. Conklin; on The Physical Basis of 
Heredity, by Prof. F. M. McFarland; and on 
The Testimony from Paleontology, by Prof. 
J.P. Smith. In spite of the largely technical 
quality of the work much in it is sure to be 
interesting to people in general. But it seems 
to us that the author’s claims as an evolution- 
ist, if we understand him correctly, are some- 
what in advance of what can fairly be termed 
sound proof, 

Our recent conflict has led to the writing by 
Marrion Wilcox of a Short History of the War 
With Spain [F. A. Stokes Co. $1.25], which 


well emvodies the substance of what one 
needs to know about the facts. It is a pop- 
ular work and yet not unscientific. It cannot 
fill the place of the more thorough and well- 
balanced history which some one will write 


hereafter and the time for which perhaps has 
not come, but it will help the author of that 
and meat while will be quite satisfactory to a 
large number of people. Its great merit is its 
entertaining quality. 

Mary Hartwell Catherwood has collected six 
short papers into a little book, Heroes of the 
Middle ‘Vest (Ginn & Co. 60 cents]. It may 
be meant for a reading- book, although there is 
no indication of that purpose. It would serve 
admirably for that use and describes the Dis- 
coverer of the Upper Mississippi, the Man 
With the Copper Hand, the French Settle- 
ments and other subjects in the author’s famil- 
jar manner, which is at once instructive and 
entertaining. It is illustrated well and is a 
capital little book. 

Another /istory of the World from the 
Earliest I/istorical Times Till the Year 1898 
[D, Appleton & Co. $2.00] has been prepared 
by Edgar Sanderson for the Concise Knowl- 
edge Library. It is as satisfactory a book as 
80 universally comprehensive a volume can 
be expected to be and will do good service for 
purposes of reference and prepare the scholar 
to study in detail more thorough histories of 
& special period. 

Messrs. kK. R. Herrick & Co. send us in a 
box two attractive little volumes called Treas- 
ure Bits [$1.00], edited by Rose Porter, and 
containing, in one, selections from the writ- 
ings of Thackeray and Carlyle and, in the 
other, selections from the works of Victor 
Hugo and Balzac. They are daintily printed 
and bound and will make a weleome present. 

On the whole The Human Flower (W. B. 
Ketcham. 50 cents], by Ellis Ethelmer, a 
treatise on the physiology of birth and the 
relations of the sexes, is the most discreet 
and commendable of which we are aware 
Upon its topic. It is terse, frank and com- 
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prehensive as well as modest and reverent. 
It cannot help doing good. 

The second bound volume of The Century 
[$3.00] for last year includes the issues from 
May to October. It reminds one pleasantly of 
the monthly gratification which he has expe- 
rienced in reading the magazine. The Cen- 
tury has no superior in its class of publica- 
tions and one only can repeat the expressions 
of satisfaction with it which are so familiar. 
In illustration as well as in other respects it 
fully holds its own. —The two volumes of 
St. Nicholas (Each $250], embodying the 
numbers for the last year, make the usual 
treasury of delight for boys and girls, and 
those who have read the monthly issues will 
prize these volumes even more than they 
otherwise would. 

MORE JANUARY MAGAZINES 


The tardiness of our notice of the following 
magazines is due to the fact that most of them 
have but just come to hand. The Quarterly 
Journal of Economics [G. H. Ellis] contains 
papers by Thorstein Verblen, on The Precon- 
ceptions of Economic Science; by Edward 
Cummings, on A Collective Philosophy of 
Trades Unionism; by J. H. Clark, on Natural 
Divisions in Economic Theory; by Prof. 
F. W. Taussig. on The United States Treas- 
ury in 1894-96; and by A. P. Andrew, on the 
question, What Ought to Be Called Money? 
The special bent of the reader will determine 
which of these contributions is most impor- 
tanttohim. Professor Taussig’s paper doubt- 
less will appeal most strongly to the largest 
number of people. It deals with the currency 
and its treatment, which just at present is, 
and for some time will continue to be, a mat- 
ter most vital to the American public. The 
first paper is one of broader range. It deals 
with fundamentals, and economic thinkers 
and specialists will read it with appreciation. 

The Fortnightly Review opens with a paper 
called Recreant Leaders, which deals with 
the leadership of the Liberal party in Eng- 
land and points out what they ought to be do- 
ing. Prof. Max Miiller describes delightfully 
the late Dean Liddell as he knew him. Fiona 
McLeod has much of interest to say about a 
group of Celtic writers much better known in 
England than here and hardly famous there, 
but illustrating unquestionable ability, and 
Mr. J. G. Leigh supplies a timely paper on 
The Powers and Samoa, pointing out espe- 
cially to England her obligation not to aban- 
don the Samoans, but to continue to deal with 
them, in connection with the United States 
and Germany, with firmness and justice. 
Among other leading papers are one on Char- 
lotte Bronté, by W. D. Worsfold; one on Lan- 
guage and Style, by Charles Whibley; and 
one on Cycles and Cycling, by Joseph Pen- 
nell, which goes much into detail in regard to 
the mechanism of the wheel and its recent 
improvements. 

In the American Journal of Sociology the 
opening paper, by E. M. Fairchild, discusses 
Ethical Instruction in School and Church and 
suggests the method. Miss Jane Addams of 
Hull House in Chicago has for her theme 
Trades Unions and Public Duty, urging the 
more complete realization of public responsi- 
bility for the character of the producer as 
well as the commercial aspects of the prod- 
uct. Some Inequalities in Land Taxation are 
pointed out by L. G. Powers, and Criminal 
Anthropology in Its Relation to Criminal 
Jurisprudence is studied in a paper by Fran- 
ces A. Kellor. 

The American Historical Review is for his- 
torical students and specialists, and main- 
tains thoroughly well the high character which 
it has had from the first. In this number 
there are five papers, The Historical Oppor- 
tunity in America, by Prof. A. B. Hart, The 
Execution of the Duc d’Enghien, The Out- 
come of the Cabot Quarter-Centenary, by 
Henry Harisse, Spain and the United States 
in 1795, by G. L. Reed, and the Career of a 
Kansas Politician—Gen. J. H. Lane, by Prof. 
L. W. Spring. In the department of docu- 
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ments are an interesting letter from Rev. 
Thomas Shepard to Hugh Peters—1645, several 
communications from the [Illinois Indians 
to Capt. Abner Pryor in 1794, letters by 
Charles Pinckney and Peter Freneauto Madi- 
son or Jefferson about South Carolina in the 
presidential election in 1800, and an Extract 
from the Manuscript of a Journal of the Most 
Remarkable Occurrences in Quebec in 1775. 
The book reviews, also, abundantly merit 
examination. 

The Critic [Critic Co.] stands in the front 
rank of current literary magazines. It blends 
the scholarly with the social element skillfully, 
being a treasury of news and information 
and at the same time chatty and genial in 
manper, as though one were talking with his 
friend about literary subjects. Its illustra- 
tions are excellent and the substance of its 
critiques and other material is such as no 
literary man can afford to miss, but how does 
it come to speak of ‘‘ Henry ’’ Adam Smith in 
connection with the biography of the late 
Henry Drummond? ——The Book Buyer 
{Seribner] is another excellent literary publi- 
cation full of diversified and never failing in- 
terest as well as rich in information for the 
literary reader. It furnishes more portraits 
of rising authors, it seems to us, than any 
similar publication. It is one of our most 
trustworthy sources of literary knowledge 
and entertainment ——High praise is due to 
The Bookman for its unfailing freshness, 
diversity and interest. Chronicle and Com- 
ment this month seems to be exceptionally 
rich and we are very glad of the portraits of 
Black and of Alfred Ollivant. The photo- 
graph of Verlaine, and his sketches, probably 
will be of interest to certain readers, though 
they must be limited innumber. Mr. Hoeber’s 
illustrated continued article on A Century of 
American Illustration is as valuable as it is 
interesting, and the whole magazine in every 
department is a source of solid delight to 
readers of literary tastes and culture. 

The Art Journal makes a specialty of the 
work of Robert Sauber, with illustrations 
from his work. He is one of those who de- 
light to depict the social life of a century or 
more ago, with its costumes, furniture, ete., 
and he does it with striking skill. He is de- 
scribed in this number by A. L. Baldry. Marion 
H. Dixon has written up George Boughton, 
R. A., in very much the same manner, and 
Boughton’s picture, The Edict of William the 
Testy, a spirited and enjoyable historical pro- 
duction, is the frontispiece of the number. 
The more practical reader will find his needs 
ministered to in the article on Color Printing 
of Textiles at Messrs. Wardwell’s works at 
Leeds, Staffordshire, as well as in a short 
paper on Industrial Art. There is a charming 
article about Tintagel, with illustrations, and 
the minor departments are well filled. 

It is a fine quality of work which The Studio 
illustrates and describes in its opening article, 
The Work of Harold Speed, by A. L. Baldry. 
Mr. Speed is an English artist, still young— 
he is somewhat under thirty —but already a 
master in the delineation of the human face 
and form. He already is a somewhat prolific 
workman, and few artists of bis age have 
brighter futures. The sentiment of his work 
is as notable as its execution. Another paper 
describes somewhat in detail An Architect’s 
Home, Mr. Arnold Mitchell’s so-called cottage 
at Harrow, a picturesque, convenient, fasci- 
nating house, as an architect’s should be. 
Mr. H. L. Roth supplies a quaintly illustrated 
article on Primitive Art from Benin, and the 
fourth of the chief contributions deals with 
Mr. James Allan Duncan, the designer and 
illustrator. The Studio-Talk of the month is 
bright, and there is a striking portrait in black * 
and white of the late Puvis de Chavannes. 3 
The supplement, which deals specially with 
American art and artists, is timely and perti 
nent. 

In the American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal Dr. Peet interprets at some length, 
with the aid of abundant illustration, the so- 
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cial and domestic life of the cliff dwellers. 
This is the chief thing in the current issue, 
but several of the shorter papers are of de- 
cided value. The magazine is césmopolitan 
in its range and not to be overlooked by spe- 
cialists.——The striking feature of The Sun- 
day Magatine is the reproduction of a series 
of photographs of the English cathedrals, 
twenty-three of them being supplied. If they 
were drawn to the same scale, so to speak, 
this series would be immensely valuable as 
illustrating the comparative size of the differ- 
ent edifices, but, as it is, it is most interest- 
ing and instructive because it shows the dif- 
ferent styles of the cathedrals and tends to 
impress upon the memory the shape and ap- 
pearance of each individual building. One or 
two of the minor ones are not here, but nearly 
all of the English cathedrals, including all of 
the greatest, are here reproduced. They seem 
to have been photographed from accurate 
models. The other contributions to the num- 
ber are less out of the common, but in one or 
another way are of interest and value. 

The Religious Review of Reviews does not 
seem to us to earn its title. It is an ordinary 
religious magazine, devoting more or less 
space—not much, if anything, more than half 
of the present number—to a summary of what 
other religious publications have contained. 
It is not a review of reviews in the same sense 
that the secular publication bearing the simi- 
lar title is one. In its way it is an attractive 
and useful magazine, but it is not quite what 
it purports to be.——Donahoe’s Magazine is 
one of the best of the Roman Catholic publi- 
cations, and in this number special attention 
is devoted to a selection from the paintings of 
J. J. Tissot. 


NOTES 


—— Gilbert Parker’s The Battle of the k 


Strong has reached its thirtieth thousand. 

—— Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, the writer 
and editor of St. Nicholas, has gone abroad 
for some time to recuperate after a severe ill- 
ness. 

—— G. Conrad, a German author, really is 
Prince George of Prussia. He has written 
several successful books and plays. His new 
drama, Praxedis, possesses sterling merit. 

—— They will celebrate the fifth centennial 
of Gutenberg’s birth at Mainz in 1900. The 
celebration is intended to be international in 
interest and significance. One feature of it is 
to be a typographical exhibition. 

—— The late Harold Frederic turns out to 
have left his family in financial straits, and a 
fund for their benefit is being made up in 
England of which W. J. Fisher, 88 St. George’s 
Square, London, S. W., is secretary. 

—— Mr. Okerberg’s bust of Joel Chandler 
Harris—Uncle Remus—photographed in the 
January Critic must be a fine likeness and is 
declared to be. Its picture looks more like a 
living man and less like a bust than any other 
which we remember to have seen. It is fufl 
of character and force. 

— An instance of the haste with which 
even wise men sometimes speak is suggested 
by the Critic’s gocd-naturedly overhauling 
Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll for declaring that 
Mrs. Gertrude Atherton generally is spoken 
of now as the firstof English woman novelists. 
It reminds him of Mrs. Craigie, Mrs. Walford, 
Mrs. Steele, Mrs. Humphry Ward and others. 
On this side the ocean Mrs. Atherton still is 
but little known. 

—— Literature began with its first January 
number to be American. Hitherto its text has 
been the same here and in England. Hence- 
forth most of its contents will be different in 
‘the two countries, American material being 
used here and English there. Of course no 
further effort after entire uniformity will be 
made. It is well that the change has been 
made. In order to be the same in both hemi- 
spheres it has had to be printed so long before- 
hand that when it reached the public it inevi- 
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tably lacked something of the necessary fresh- 
ness. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Lamson, Woljfe & Co. Boston. 
WASHINGTON THE SOLDIER. By Gen. Henry B. 
Carrington, LL.D. pp 431. $2.00. 
SonGs OF GOOD FIGHTING. By Eugene R. White. 
wt 48. $1.00. 
ISHMAKER’S TowN. By William Young. pp. 
86. $1.25. 
A CIRCLE IN THE SAND. By Kate Jordan (Mrs. 
F. M. Vermilye). pp. 303. $1.25. 
D.C. Heath & Co. Boston. 
ROSENRESLI. By Johanna Spyri. Edited by 
Helene H. Boll pp. 62. 25 cents. 
AMERICAN INDIANS. By Frederick Starr. pp. 
227. 45 cents. 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 
THE WORLD’s PAINTERS. By Deristhe L. Hoyt. 
pp. 272. $1.40. 
Copeland & Day. Boston. 
By THE Way. By W.F.Apthorp. In2 vols. pp. 
157,196. $1.50. 
Little, Brown & Co._ Boston. 
History OF DoGMA. Vol. V. By Dr. Adolph 
Harnack. Translated by Neil Buchanan. pp. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 
THE GOSPEL OF Joy. By Stopford A. Brooke. 
pp. 378. $1.50. 
AFTERWARDS AND OTHER STORIES, 
Maclaren. Ph 376. $1.50. 
By Theodore Watts-Dunton. pp. 460. 


By Ian 


AYLWIN. 
W. V.’s GOLDEN LEGEND. By William Canton. 
pp. 309. $1.60. 


IN THE FOREST OF ARDEN. By Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. pp. 124. $2.00. 

<n By Austin Dobson. pp. 364. 
$ 


ELSIE ON THE HupDson. By Martha Finley. pp. 
329. $1.25. 
E. R. Herrick & Co. New York. 
TOLD IN THE TWILIGHT. Stories to tell to chil- 
dren, _— picturings by Blanche McManus. pp. 
SUGGESTIVE ILLUSTRATIONS: JOHN. By Rev. 
F. N. Peloubet, D. D. pp. 545. $1.25. 

EARLY ISRAEL AND THE SURROUNDING Na- 
TIONS. By Rev. A. H. Sayce. pp. 337. $1.00. 
WoMEN OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By W F. 

Adeney. pp. 276. $1.00. 
Harper & Bros. New York. 
SUNDOWN LEFLARE. By Frederic Remington. 
wots: $1.25. 
ESSEX POEMS AND Po VERSES. By Thomas 


Hardy. pp. 210. $1.75. 
THE ! trpececamens By W. M. Thackeray. pp. 809. 
$1.75. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 

ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Cam- 
beriwwell Edition, in 12 volumes. Edited and anno- 
oO by Charlotté Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 

9 00 


Macmillan Co. New York. 
THE STORY OF FRANCE. By T. E. Watson. Vol. 
I. pp. 712. §2.50. 
American Book Co. New York. 
STORY OF THE THIRTEEN COLONIES. 
Guerber. 342. 65 cents. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. New York. 
MAMMY’S REMINISCENCES ANDOTHER SKETCHES. 
By Martha 8. Gielow. pp. 109. $1.00. : 


By H. A. 


R. F. Fenno & Co. New York. 

WoRLD Po.itics. By“T.’’ pp. 206. $1.00. 

Vir Pub. Co. Philadelphia. 

WHat A YOUNG WOMAN OUGHT TO KNow. By 
Mrs. ow! Wood-Allen, M. D., and Rev. Sylvanus 
Stall, D. D. pp. 64. $1.00. 

Cc. W. Bardeen. Syracuse. 

COMMISSIONER HUME. By C. W. Bardeen. pp. 
210. 50 cents. 

Snow Pub. Co. Creston, Io. 

TALES TOLD IN A COUNTRY STORE. 
A. L. Snow. pp. 311. $1.40. 


PAPER COVERS 


Lamson, Woljfe & Co. Boston. 
YALE STUDIES IN ENGLISH: THE LIFE oF S87. 
CECcILA. ®By Bertha Ellen Lovewell, Ph. D. pp. 
141. $1.00. 


By Rev. 


W. H. Renson. Clinton, Maas. 
VeRsES. By J.C. L. Clark. pp. 24. 
J. Fischer & Bro. New York. . 
THE JUVENILE ENTERTAINER. pp. 64. 75 cents. 
American Unitarian Association. Boston. 
A PLEA FOR SINCERITY IN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
By Rev. Joseph H. Crooker. pp. 28. 
Lyon & Herly. Chicago. 
THE ANTHEM OF THE FREE. Words by Mrs.C. B. 
Gibson, music by Walton Perkins. 
Bible Institute Colportage Association. wears > 
MEN OF THE BIBLE. By D. L. Moody. pp. 126. 


15 cents. 
THE POWER OF PENTECOST. By Thomas Waugh. 


Pp. 125. 15 cents. 
A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES. By Mrs. O. F. 
Walton. pp. 125. 15 cents. 
M. W. Knapp. Cincinnati. 
WRECKED OR RESCUED. A wall chart. 


MAGAZINES 


January. COSMOPOLITAN.--LITERATURE.—PALL 
MALL.—TRAVEL.—BIBLIA.—ABBOTT COURANT. 
—FORTNIGHTLY.—LEND A HAND.—INTERNA- 
TIONAL STUDIO —CUMULATIVE INDEX.—PRES- 
BYTERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW. 

Perey. HARPER’S.—ATLANTIC.— COSMOPOLI- 
TAN.—LIPPINCOTT’S. 





A house without woman and firelight is 
like a body without soul or sprite.—Benjamin 
Franklin. 


2 February 1999 


Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN, 27 

Mrs. Otis Cary of Kyoto, Japan, presided, 
and after reading Scripture selections spoke 
of the all-day meeting held by the Christian 
women of central Japan every spring, some 
coming 100 or 150 miles to attend it. The day 
is devoted to Bible classes, prayer service, a 
social lunch and practical addresses. 

Following the Day of Prayer for Colleges, 
thought and interest naturally turned in that 
direction, and as the list of colleges which are 
now under the auspices of the American Board 
and Woman’s Boards, or which have grown 
out of schools established by the boards, was 
read, groups of young men and women in 
many lands seemed to appear with grateful 
appreciation in their faces for the privileges 
granted them and with appeal for continued 
aid. 

Miss Telford, referring to her experience in 
Kobe College, all too brief because of failing 
health, spoke of the students who have gone 
out from it, some to teach or engage in evan. 
gelistic work, a larger number to make Chris. 
tian homes, and requested special prayer for 
Japanese girls now in course of training in 
their own country or here. 

Miss Sheldon represented Adabazar, where 
the Day of Prayer is always observed. The 
native trustees are invited in to one servics, 
and personal invitations are sent to old pupils, 
many of whom come back for this day which 
furnishes the most favorable opportunity for 
getting hold of Gregorian girls who have left 
the school. She requested special prayer for 
the present senior class of twelve members, 

Miss Mary Brewer recalled old associations 
with the Day of Prayer in lowa College, and 
later ones with the day as observed in Sivas, 
when Mrs. Hubbard always tries to lead the 
pupils to a definite stand for Christ. 

Mrs. Purington gave some appropriate and 
helpful thoughts, and a reference to the col 
leges in our own country, which are training 
the young men and women who are to furnish 
not only the recruits for the foreign field, but 
the supporters of the work in the churches at 
home, brought Mrs. Ward of Yankton, Dakota, 
to her feet, with earnest request for prayer for 
these students. The final petitions of the hour 
were led by Mrs. Capron. 





Christian Work and Workers 


A working union has just been consummated 
in New York city between the Open and In 
stitutional Church League and the Federation 
of Churches and Christian Workers. Rev. E. 
B. Sanford, D. D , secretary of the former or- 
ganization, is to be associated with Dr. Walter 
Laidlaw in the secretaryship of the federation, 
giving two-thirds of his time to the federation 
work and one-third to the league. This s- 
rangement is in the interest of economy and 
emphasizes the drift apparent at the Worcester 
meeting of the Institutional League toward 
insistence upon co-operative activity among 
the churches rather than upon the institv- 
tional idea as of wide general applicability. 





e 7 
Biographical 
REV. MYRON W. REED 

One of the prominent men of Colorado was Bet. 
Myron W. Reed, who died Jan. 80 at a hospital 
Denver, after several weeks of suffering from i 
somnia. He was born in Vermont sixty-two years 
ago. He served in a Michigan regiment curing t 
Civil War. After entering the ministry he filled 
pastorates in New Orleans, Milwaukee and India 
apolis. He came into the Congregational denowt 
nation by accepting a call to the First Churcb, Der 
ver, in 1883. He was a brilliant public speaker and 
active in polities, but probably not deeply in symp 
thy with the work of Congregational churebet 
After eleven years he resigned his pastorate 
has since led an independent organization in @ 
city, known as the Broadway Temple. In 1886 ¥ 
came near being elected by the Democrats to 
House of Representatives. 
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Day of Prayer for Colleges 


SMITH 

At the usual morning chapel service Presi- 
dent Seelye spoke of the establishment of this 
day seventy-six years ago, and of its value 
through the college year. He said that its 
results were far-reaching and that, should 
this day be given up, Smith would be among 
the first to re-establish it. He spoke of the 
value of prayer to a college and to an individ- 
ual. The brain was to be educated, but not 
above the heart, for the mind must always 
own virtue as her sweet mistress. Intellect 
was not first, but character. 

Professor Wood referred to the simplicity 
of the Christ life. Christianity comes often 
to man cloaked in creeds and theories, until 
he forgets the simple, sweet child heart be- 
neath. Its simplicity does not imply superfi- 
ciality, for it satisfies all needs of the human 
soul. Dr. Blodgett defined worship: to come 
into God’s presence—it was not the form, it 
was the worship; it was not the act, it was 
the living; it was not the attitude, it was the 
being. 

aie afternoon the sermon, by Rev. J. K. 
Kcob, D. D., of Albany, N. Y., was a strong, 
direct appeal to the heart. The organ recital 
in the evening, given by Dr. Blodgett, closed 
a day whose rich inflaence will long be felt 
among the members of the college. A. s. T. 

AMHERST 


Aftee morning prayers at ten o’clock the 
usual general meeting was held, the college 
pastor, Dr. Smith, presiding. Short addresses 
were made by Dr. Smith, A. E. Stearns, ’94, of 
Andover Seminary, J. H. Gaylord, ’96, of 
Hartford, J. E. Russell, 96, of Union, and 
L. T. Reed, ’93, of Yale, also by Professor 
Neill and by Dr. Hitchcock, who read a let- 
ter from Rey. C. H. Daniels, ’70, of the Amer- 
ican Board. The attendance of students and 
friends was large, and the meeting was full of 
interest. The one thought made most promi- 
nent was the fitness of Christianity to domi- 
nate the intellectual life of this age and of 
the future. Much interest was taken in the 
facts brought out in the circular issued by 
the church committee, showing that in re- 
cent years the men going into the ministry 
from Amherst have been those who were 
leaders in scholarship and intellect. No 
other profession proves now so attractive 
to students of the highest rank. 

In the afternoon Dr. Alexander McKenzie 
preached a powerful sermon, taking as his 
theme the ‘“‘meekness and gentleness of 
Christ,” and in the evening he addressed a 
gathering of students in the Y. M.-C. A. 
room. The usual class prayer meetings were 
held after the afternoon service. The day 
was one of real spiritual refreshment and up- 
lift, and there is little disposition at Amherst 
to accept the proposed change of this Day of 
Prayer to a Sunday, by which change much 
of the distinctive character of the day would 
be lost. F. 

DARTMOUTH 


The only notice taken of the day this year 
was the announcement in the catalogue that 
it would occur on Sunday, Jan. 22, The only 
difference in the actual observance of the day 
from that of any other Sunday was a union 
prayer meeting of the students. Mr. Pudde- 
foot was present during the day, and in the 
evening he and Secretary Hillman gave an il- 
lustrated home missionary lecture in the old 
chapel. For a few years past the Day of 
Prayer has seemed to be a day of little value 
to the main body of students, without com- 
pensating advantages tothe few. Hence the 
change. Meanwhile the religious spirit of the 
college has many hopeful features. There is 
* 800d proportion of earnest Christian men. 

WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


In Adelbert College class prayer meetings 
were followed by a general public service, at 


which Rev. H. C. Haydn, D. D., spoke on Sin 
and the Need of the Human Heart. In the 
College for Women the class prayer meetings 
preceded a general service, at which the ad- 
dress was given by Rev. J. S. Zelie on The 
Life of Ambition and the Life of Devotion. 
Eldred Hall, the new building of the Y. M. 
C. A., is proving to be a great help in the 
Christian life of the university, which has 
recently taken upon itself the support of a 
missionary, Mr. J. C. White of Calcutta. Sevy- 
eral students in the medical college expect to 
become medical missionaries, and in the same 
school are several foreigners, Chinese and 
Armenians, who hope to return to their peo- 
ple as missionaries. H. 
WILLIAMS 


On Wednesday evening Rev. G. A. Gordon, 
D. D., delivered a powerful address on the 
subject of Will as the Primary Klement in 
Character before an audience of about one 
hundred in the rooms of the Y. M.C. A. On 
the next day he preached in the chapel from 
the text, ‘‘ Master, what shall I do to inherit 
eternal life?’”’ The first step toward eternal 
life, said he, is self-denial, the next love, and 
the third good fellowship. ‘‘ The wicked and 
selfish life is the loneliest.’”’ Before the ser- 
mon President Carter read a letter of greeting 
from Auburn Theological Seminary. At the 
prayer meeting which followed, conducted by 
Professor Hewitt, a good number was pres- 
ent, and an address was made by him and by 
John M. Bieler of the Hartford Theological 
Seminary. 

CHICAGO SEMINARY 

The services were of unusual interest. A 
preparatory meeting wus held Jan. 25 at 8.30 
A. M., all classes and departments being repre- 
sented. In the evening forty students went 
to the prayer meetings of Congregational 
churches in Chicago and vicinity to speak on 
Christian life in college and seminary. Thurs- 
day morning conferences of all classes were 
held to consider The Deepening of Christian 
Life in the Colleges. Seniors, Middlers, Jun- 
iors, Germans, Swedes and Dano- Norwegians 
met in groups for prayer. In the afternoon 
there were college conferencesin groups. The 
faculty met apart for conference and prayer, 
and later the general meeting for faculty, stu- 
dents, directors and visitors was held in Car- 
penter Chapel. Professor Chamberlain pre- 
sided. Reports were made from colleges and 
Dr. Judson Smith of the American Board spoke 
of mission colleges and their influence in China. 

8. 
BOW DOIN 

In the morning Rev. E. H. Abbott of Frye- 
burg, Me., a son of Dr. Abbott, addressed the 
students. Doubt, he said, is not a monster to be 
feared, but a friend to be welcomed. It is nec- 
essary to rouse one from indifference and con- 
tent with the actual. Yet it is only a step to 
something better. Imagination must accom- 
pany doubt to bring in the vision of the ideal. 
Vision again is incomplete until it brings forth 
the fruit of a new reality through work. To 
bring a vision worth working for and to estab- 
lish a life rooted and grounded in vision of the 
ideal is Christ’s mission to the world. In the 
evening Mr. Howard Gilpatric of Andover 
Seminary spoke to the Y. M. C. A. on the work 
of the ministry and the requisite preparation 
for it. 

OBERLIN 

The last Thursday of January, instead of 
the new date in February, is still observed in 
Oberlin as the Day of Prayer, the objections 
urged against the present date not having 
been experienced here. Almost the entire 
student body, together with many towns- 
people, attended the morning meeting in 
the chapel. President Barrows made a vig- 
oreus address in which he showed himself to 
have been studying closely the history of the 
college, to have seized upon the dominant 


ideas of its history and to be in thorough 
sympathy with them. After the address stu- 
dents from the various departments and visit- 
ing alumni spoke. 

Other large meetings were held during the 
week, and an unusual degree of thoughtful- 
ness is evident throughout the college. In 
connection with the regular services several 
conversions have oocurred. The day and 
week have come to be the most significant of 
the college year religiously, and no extra 
service crowded into a Sunday could make so 
profound an impression upon the life of the 
college, B. I. B. 

4 DOANE 

In the morning the students met by classes 
for prayer and conference and in the afternoon 
came a general meeting in the college chapel, 
when Mr. A. A. Davis, Doane ’91, gave an in- 
teresting account of his experiences in Japan. 
Rev. H. C. Herring, the new pastor of the 
First Church of Omaha, spoke briefly. In the 
evening at the Congregational church Mr. 
Herring made an eloquent address on The 
Present, the Age of Privilege, before town and 
students. 

MT, HOLYOKE 

The Week of Prayer was observed by daily 
services under the auspices of the Y. W.C. A 
Miss Carson of the Christodora House, New 
York city, conducted some of the services. 
On Thursday morning, the Day of Prayer, 
Professor Beardsley of Hartford Theelogical 
Seminary preached. His subject was the 
blending of the gentleness and strength of 
Christ. In the afternoon the Y. W. C. A. had 
a series of reports of the association work in 
different colleges. Letters were had from Bar- 
nard, Radcliffe, Wellesley and others. Pro- 
fessor Beardsley spoke again. Cc. 


YANKTON 


Prof. Graham Taylor of Chicago Seminary 
greatly impressed the students by his forcible 
presentation of the social aspects of Chris- 
tianity. He also addressed a large audience 
of students and townspeople upon the work of 
Chicago Commons. On Friday morning he 
gave another helpful address to the students. 


IN GENERAL 


At Wellesley the preacher was Dr. A. H. 
Bradford. 

At Kingfisher College, Oklahoma, an all day 
meeting was held. The resident ministers 
were present and addressed the students. Sev- 
eral Congregational pastors from different 
parts of the Territory also took part. The 
large majority of the students are Christians 
and on the Day of Prayer several others took 
a stand for Christ. 





Mr. Booker Washington tells an amusing 
story of an old colored woman in the Black 
Belt who had strayed into an Episcopal church 
and was given a seat in the gallery. As the 
rector waxed eloquent in his sermon she be- 
gan to respond with the usual groans and 
ejaculations, till an officer of the church went 
up to stop the disturbance. In reply to his 
question the old auntie said, ‘I’m happy, I’ve 
got religion.”” ‘‘ Nonsense,” said the officer, 
“this is no place to get religion!’’ The 
speaker doubtless told the story only as an 
illustration of the emotional religiousness of 
his race, but it carries a wider moral—and one 
by no means restricted in its application to 
any one church. Is it not worth the while to 
ask whether the fashionable church, with its 
artistic architecture, its very dim religious 
light, its luxurious equipments, be, after all, 
specially favorable to self-examination, re- 
pentance and faith on the part of the plain 
people who form or ought to form the bulk of 
every congregation—the place where the hum- 
ble soul, hungering and thirsting after right- 
eousness, is likely to be filled? 
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A View Point for Two 


On Economy: Whether you serve economy in the 
choice of a religious paper depends largely upon 
your needs. If a fifty-cent “journal,” or one at 
$1 or $1.50, does not supply the material demanded 
by your work in the church, you have consulted 
extravagance and not economy. Economy in this 
relation is true only when you secure a first-class 
paper. Cheapness in price is cheapness in kind. 
Moreover, quality is not determined by quantity. 
Weight of paper is not Weight of contents. 

Economy is not found in emotional Christian 
reading. Subscription to several special journals is 
waste when another covers many flelds well. It is 
not economy to subscribe for periodicals offered at 
a low rate and then take your religious pabulum in 
premiums. You sell opportunity for intellectual 
growth and wider Christian culture for a mess of 
pottage. 

There is economy in gauging the value of reli- 
gious papers by their contribution to your spiritual 
life. They may appeal to the student, citizen, 
soldier or man of affairs, but, in the ultimate, truth 
must touch the soul. The journal that brings help- 
fulness into the family circle comes with economy. 

Are you economical? The Congregationalist is 
amoney saver, Will you test the statement for your 
church, home, self ? 

Yours, The Congregationalist, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 





Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachuseits 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 8( 
OIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshia 
Coit, Secretary ; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Roi in 
No. 607, Congregational House. Office hours 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Oc n- 
tributions solicited. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN Missions, Congregational House, Boston. Frank 
H. Wiggin, Treasurer ; Charies E Swett, Publishing and 
——s Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave 
and Twenty-Second 8t.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congre- 
gicee House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelist c and educational, at the South and 
in the West, among the Indians and Chinese, Bosten 
office, 615 Congregational House; Chicago office, 153 La 
Balle Street. Donations may be sent to either of the 
above offices, or to H Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty- Scien St. New York City. 


THE VONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BU paive SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb. 
D. D., Secretary; Charles E. ~~ Treasurer, United 
Charities Buiiding, New York; Kev. George A. Hood, 
Oongregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 


OONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 


dred students for the ministry, eight home missionary 
colleges, twenty academies in vine West and mente ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. &. F. 


Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices ; 612 and 613 Congregational) 
House, Boston ; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; A. Duncan, 
Ph. Field Sec peat & Charles F. Wyman, Treasurer; 
Rev. Franc is J. Marsh, New England Superintendent, 
Congregational House, Boston. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH UNION of Boston 
and Vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical eel 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and Its suburt s. 
Samuel ©. Darling, Pres., C. E. Keisey, Treas.,* J 
Tillinghast, Sec., 45 Milk’ St., Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Gifts should be sent to Arthur G. Stanwood, Treasurer, 
701 Sears Building, Bosten. Applications for aid to 
Rev. E. B. Palmer, Room 609, Congregational House, 


NATIONAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
—Aids aged and disabled ministers and missionaries 
and their families. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to ru 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate 
chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
“here insert the bequest), to be used tur the vurpose of 
Ministerial Relief, as provided in the resolutions of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORA,s SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
oom guppl ies in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Jongregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 

B. Rice, Secretary. 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Oren aay and vee | Sailors and landsmen 
——-. pany prayer meeting, 10.30 A. M., Bible 
study, unday services, usual hours. Mee igs 
every evening except Saturday. Branch mission, Vine- 
rare aver. Isa jchurehies for society and etd dons. 

1 Con; pany wy churches for support. Sen ona- 
Sens 4 money to B. 8. Snow, eet ang Sone 
Room 601, Congregational House, Boston nd cl 
ne. comfort am ore , to Capt. 8. 8. ign cloee- 
lain, 287 over Street.’ Bequests should read; 
ore sockey and bequeath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
the sum of 8—, to socpatie? to the charitable 
a Purposes of said society.” Rev. 
MeKensie D , President; George Gould, 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings and Events to Come 


INSTALLATION OF REV. DANIEL EVANS at North 
Ave. Ch., Cambridge, Feb. 8. 

BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, pFagrin Hall, Monday, 
Feb. 6,10 a.M. Address by Rev H. Rosedale, a 
native of Jerusalem 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER | mee seg under 
the qo of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11a. : 


HAMPSHIRE ~ at mite Edwards Ch., Northamp- 
ton, Feb. 7, 10.30 a 


OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 


A Nebraska pastor leads his people to study 
sociology. 

A North Dakota church organized in.a sod 
house. 

A noteworthy class record in Auburndale, 
Mass. 

Two unique New Jersey items. 

Some Nebraska boys have their innings. 


INSTALLED AT CAPIPELLO, MASS. 
Brockton’s southern ward has a strong 
center of Congregationalism in the church at 
Cimpello. The edifice, commodious and beau- 
tiful, affords adequate advantages for reli- 
gious work and attractiveness for worship. 
Today the membership rejoices in the leader- 





REV. ALBERT F. PIERCE 


ship of Rev. Albert F. Pierce, who was in- 
stalled Jan. 26 Mr. Pierce comes to Cam- 
pello from Danbury, Ct., where his pastorate 
was notably successful. He is a native of 
New Jersey, prepared for his profession at 
Adrian and began his ministry in Michigan. 
Later he served churches at Warsaw and 
Middletown, N. Y. The Danbury pastorate 
continued for nearly eight years. He has 
been much sought for by churches and has 
been offered the chair of history and English 
literature at Adrian College. The council 
was representative and largely attended. Rev. 
A. W. Archibald was moderator. The state- 
ments made by the pastor-elect were clear 
and strong. His earliest Christian affiliation 
was with the Methodist Protestant Church. 


.The ministry was always his prospective 


work, as the sympathetic tone of the paper 
containing a view of belief and faith proved. 
The statement was so far unusual that it 
passed by the ordinarily accepted doctrines 
and dealt specifically with points often in 
controversy. Here there was no uncertain 
voice. He did not assume to know all things 
and permitted the future to uncover its own 
secrets. The roll-call of the council was 
novel in that there was but one question 
raised —the candidate’s position upon mission- 
ary benevolence. In its own session the vote 
to proceed with the installation was unani- 
mously taken by the council and many com- 
plimentary words were spoken. 

Several prominent names appeared upon 
the order of the evening service. Dr. J. L. 
Withrow delivered a forceful sermon from 
Gen. 17: 17, contrasting Abraham’s faith with 
that of the present, and pleading for a sincere 
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belief that finds illustration in daily life. The 
installing prayer was made by Dr. Archibald. 
A long-time acquaintance, Dr. Frank Russel} 
of Bridgeport, Ct., gave the charge to the pas. 
tor, emphasizing the relation of the physical 
minister to the ministering minister. The 
gathering was auspicious and the whole sery- 
ice inspiring. 


THE BROTHERHOOD UNION OF CINCINNATI 

The experiment of a year ago proved a suc. 
cess, and again this year, on the evening of 
Jan. 20, a mass meeting of Men’s Church 
Brotherhoods was held, Bishop Boyd Vincent 
and Dr. D. H. Moore as principal speakers, 
The subject was Best Methods of Work Among 
Men. Last year the meeting was chiefly ener. 
gized by the organizations from the Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Congregational and Episcopal 
churches. This year there have been added to 
the list organizations from the English Lu. 
theran, Baptist and Christian. A permanent 
organization was formed, called The Chureh 
Brotherhood Union. Rev. E. T. Lee (Presby- 
terian) is president, and Mr. N. B. Thompson 
(Episcopalian) is secretary. Other offices are 
distributed among the other denominations rep- 
resented. Thus is destined to be accomplished 


' the work that Cincinnati churches have needed 


for years. It is proposed to make an influence 
which shall be felt for rightedusness in the 
city. Each brotherhood is now striving to 
build up its own church and denomination by 
brotherhoods distinctively under that name 
rather than any other. K, 


NEW YEAR MESSAGES 

The first month of the new year always 
brings to us a number of pastoral letters 
from most of which it is easy to cull peculiarly 
apt exhortations or suggestions. The follow- 
ing sentences may prove helpful to a wider 
parish than originally intended : 

** Let us go into this year with such a sense 
of the presence and power of God that we may 
have shame for sin, succor for temptation, 
courage in adversity and good hope in spite of 
former failureand defeat. Let us realize more 
fully that the Spirit of God seeks an abiding 
place wherever men act together; and that 
homes, schools, city halls, market places and 
factories should be holy places. Let us re- 
member that we are not here to make a living, 
but to make a life. So will the prosperous be 
humble and the hard pressed have comfort. 
May we have such individual meetings with 
God that the mind which was in Christ Jesus 
may be formed in us also.”’ 

“In Christian life and service faithfulness, 
rather than great accomplishments, is the 
measure of success. I believe that the creat 
Shepherd of the sheep is not unmindful of 
your labor of love, that he has witnessed your 
every act of self-denial, and that he will 
certainly bestow corresponding rewards. God 
has blessed us with an increased love for his 
truth and has inclined our hearts to be obedient 
tohis words. Hehas also faithfully warned us 
that privileges of service here cannot always 
be ours. How many of our most valued mem- 
bers have passed on! ” 

“You can be poor if you choose. Yours 
can be a hum-drum, narrow, contracted life, 
fall of care and monotony if you wish it 80, 
with barely enough moral vitality to stagger 
through without complete collapse. But that 
would be to miss the meaning of the new 
year. It is possible to redeem each day from 
littleness, and pack it full of charm and 
interest through the joy of service.” 

“The real enjoyment and expression of 
home life among us—that is what we want. 
We shall draw nearer each other in all frater- 
nal sympathy and service as we all draw nearer 
to our Lord and enter more fully into his 
secret and service.” 

“It will be a year of great gain if it be begun, 
continued and ended in him. Strive, there- 
fore, to make the year richer in noble thoughts 
and Christlike deeds.” 

The prudential committee of a Wisconsin 
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church, which is now pastorless, addresses 
the membership thus: “ We commence the 
new year with perhaps as yet only a partial 
appreciation of the greatness of our loss, but 
jet us not regard our situation as one which 
justifies either discouragement or supineness. 
On the contrary, let us recognize the new 
responsibilities which are placed on us and 
strive to meet them. It is our hope that none 
will falter in the performance of any accus- 
tomed duty, but with new energy and conse- 
eration let each inquire what additional work 
he or she can do to help the church in this 
time of her greater need. So may we best 
honor the teachings of our pastor and show 
our love for our divine Master.” 


AN OHIO ANNIVERSARY 
The First Church of Tallmadge, O., cele- 
brated its ninetieth anniversary Jan. 21. Few 
churches in the State are older. Rev. W. B. 
Marsh, pastor during one of its nine decades, 
gave the histurical address; and other briefer 
addresses on lhe Pastors of the Church, The 
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outranking in age nearly all the benevolent 
societies of the denomination. There is a tra- 
dition that a contribution has been made to the 
American Board every year since the organ- 
ization of that society in 1810. The records 
show that in the past sixty-four years the be- 
nevolences have amounted to $69,000. Twenty- 
one men have gone forth from the church as 
ministers and missionaries and twenty-nine 
women as missionaries or wives of ministers. 
At present the church has two young men 
pursuing a seminary course and several women 
in missionary fields, home and foreign. The 
present roll includes 285 members,-the ages of 
two of whom exceed the age of the church. 

Many of the early settlers here came from 
Milford, Ct., and there was on exhibition at the 
anniversary a communion cup which was a 
part of the service presented to the then new 
church by the Milford ehurch. The original 
manuscript of the sermon preached at the dedi- 
cation of the church was alsodisplayed. There 
have been twelve pastors in all, including the 
present one, Rev. P. D. Dodge. 





(THE FIRST CHURCH, TALLMADGE, 0. 


Pioneer Women, Church Benevolences, etc., 
were given by members. 


This is one of the historical churches of 
Ohio. it was founded by Rev. David Bacon, 
who planned to have the entire township 


organized upon a strictly Christian basis. 
Every person joining the colony was required 
to be a Christian—a Congregationalist or Pres- 
byterian. Every 100 acres of land must con- 
tribute $2, annually and forever, for the 
church. Eight roads were laid out from the 
center, so that everybody could go to church 
withont turning a corner. 

Not all the plans were enforced, but the 
stamp of Mr. Bacon’s zeal and piety was per- 
manent! mpressed. Men of kindred spirit 
came i; he colony and the present, and only, 
chure} ilding is the oldest on the Western 
Reser ow used for church purposes. It 
was ted in 1825, at a cost of $3,500, when 
whe..., the farmers’ medium of exchange, 
brought but twenty five cents a bushel. The 
church never received a dollar of outside aid. 
All the glass, hardware and paint for the build- 
ing Were teamed from Pittsburg. The interior 
of the chureh has been modernized, but the ¢ x- 
terior is the same as when built, except an ex- 
tension for the pipe organ. 

A missionary spirit pervaded the church 
from the beginning, its first benevolent society 





THEOLOGICAL SESINARIES 
Bangor 
The second term has begun.—Middlers unite 
with the Seniors in the theological course. An hour 
a week is given to vocal culture and two to church 
history.——The Juniors are having a course of 12 
lectures on English Literature. 


Andover 


Jobn E. Lt Bosquet has been awarded the Wink- 
ley fellowship of $600 yearly for study abroad for 
two years.—On the Day of Prayer A. E. Stearns 
addressed the Y. M.C. A. at Amherst. W.J. Long 
spoke at Abbot Academy.——The collection taken 
for Tuskegee Institute after Dr. Washington’s ad- 
dress was sufficient to give full tuition to two col- 
ored students for a year.——Mr. Stearns’s Bible 
class of Phillips Academy boys has taken the place 


of the regular iaquiry meeting on Wednesday night. 
—G. G. Brown is preaching regularly at South 
Merrimac.— Mr. Stoneman discussed Carlyle at 
the English seminar at the home of Dr. Harris on 
Monday night.——Prof. Clifford Moore of Harvard 
gave a lecture on Pompeii last week. 
Hartford 

President Hartranft delivered an address to the 
students last Saturday afternoon commemorating 
the 100th anniversary of the birth of Richard Rothe. 
——Mr. Wilder, secretary of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, recently gave two talks to 
the students of the seminary, one on Missions in 
India and one on Bible Study.——Professor and 
Mrs. Paton entertained the Middle Class at their 
home last Friday evening.——Mr. E. F. Sanderson 
of the Senior Class spoke to the Junior members of 
the Y. M. C. A. and their friends in Fraternity Hall 
last Sunday afternoon. 

Yale 


The special lectures last week were: The Spirit 
of the Teacher, by President Draper of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Reading, by A. B. Morrill, Esq.; 
Burne-Jones, by Professor Hoppin; and The Ni- 
belungenlied, by Professor Gruener.——Two inter- 
esting ordination services were held recently. Dr. 
A. H. Haigazian, a graduate student, returns to 
Asia Minor to fill the chair of Biblical literature 
and philosophy in the Apostolic Institute at Ico- 
nium. He is a graduate of Central Turkey College 
and Seminary, of Hartford Seminary and last year 
received the degree of Ph. D. from Yale. He was 
formerly a teacher at St. Paul’s Institute in Tar- 
sus. His work will include preaching. Rev. H. H. 
Asbjian, a graduate of Yale Seminary in 1897, of 
Marash, Turkey, wi'l return to take the pastorate 
of the Third Congregational Church in Aintab. 
He has spent two years in graduate work, and isa 
man of character and ability. 


Oberlin 


A plan has been presented for the federation of 
churehes in securing moral reform.——The Seniors 
have been pleasantly entertained at the home of 
one of their number, Mr. Spence.——Professor Cur- 
rier’s new course in missions is proving popular. 








CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 
MAss.—Worvester North Association has passed 
resolutions concerning the unseating of B. H. Rob- 

erts of the national House at its last meeting. 


CLUBS 


Mass —A spirited and profitable meeting of the 
Connecticut Valley Club, Jan. 24, at the Cooley 
House, Springfield, had as principal speaker Dr. 
G. F. Pentecost, D. D. His subject was Some Con- 
ditions of Spiritual Revival. Several pastors par- 
ticipated in the discussion. Resolutions demand- 
ing that no one who practices or advocates polyg- 
amy shall be admitted to Congress were passed. 
Pres. Rev. F. L. Goodspeed officiated. 

Cr.—New Haven Club at Dwight Place Church, 
Jan. 30, was addressed by Rev. A. Z. Conrad, 
D. D., of Worcester on The Church for the New 
Century. Music. was furnished by the Dwight 
Place choir and supper furnished by the women of 
the church. 

Micu.—The West Michigan Club, Jan. 10, heard 
papers on Evangelism and Christian Nurture, and 
an address by Professor Wenley, of the philosophy 
department in Michigan University on Realism and 
Idealism in Fiction. 


MINN.—The January meeting of the Minnesota 
Club, held in the new church building at St. Anthony 
Park, St. Paul, brought together one of the largest 
gather'ngs of recent years. Provision was made for 
enlarging the membership by reducing the fees to 
ministers of the State outside the Twin Cities. The 
topic for the evening was Legislation of Interest 
to the Church People of the State. Lieut.-Gov. 
L. A. Smith, a Congregationalist of Montevideo, 
outlined a number of bills before the legislature, 


Continued on page 173. 
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Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 








FAIRBANKS—COCHRAN-—In Washington, D. C., Jan. 
18, by Rev. F. J. Fairbanks, E. Hayward Fairbanks, 
firm of Wiedersheim and Fairbanks, Philadelphia, 
Pa., son of the officiating clergyman, and Rose L. 
Cochran of Washington. 


Deaths 


The c efor notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
ine ten cents, gegnting font toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


GAYLORD—In Omaha, Neb.. Jan. 20, Mrs. Reubea 
Gaylord, aged 86 yrs. Mrs. Gaylord aecompanied her 
husband to Nebraska in 1855, when he began his min- 
istry in Omaha. From that time tiil his death, nine- 
teen years ago, both he and his wife have been identi- 
fied with Congregational activities in the State. 

LOVERIN—In Lawrence, Jan. 8, True Loerin_of 
Nashua, N. H., aged 47 yrs. He was a member of Pil- 
grim Church, known and loved by a wide circle of 
friends in New England and Florida. 

PARSON S—In Derry, N. H , Jan. 19, Maria M., second 
daughter of the late Rev. B. F. Parsons, aged 47 yrs. 
SYLVESTER—In Feeding Hills, Jan. 25, Rev. Charles 

8. Sylvester, pastor at Feeding Hills from 1866 to 1879. 


WHITE-—In Boston, Jan. 15, George White, aged 78 
yrs., 9 mos. 


REV. CHARLES SELDEN SHERMAN 
Was born in Albany, N. Y., ._- 26, 1810, and died 
in Manchester, Ct., Jan. 3. ev. Charles 8. Sher- 
man was the fourth son of Josiah and Hannah Sher- 
man, and grandson of Rev. Josiah Sherman, an elo- 
quent preacher of Woburn, Mass., who was brother to 
uger Sherman, signer of the Declaration of Independ- 











ence. 

His earliest studies were in the Albany Academy. 
A few years in business followed, and then, with a view 
to preaching the gospel, he fitted privately for college. 
He graduated from Yale in 1835, and from Andover 
Seminary in 1838. Nov. 30, 1828, he was ordained at 
Woburn together with the late Leander Thompson, his 
roommate in the seminary and fellow-missionary and 
very dear lifelong friend While waiting for his ap- 

intment by the American Board to the work to which 

e bad pledged himself in college days as a member of 
the Missionary Fraternity, he supplied for six months 
as pastor of the Congregational church at Pepperell, 
Mass. He sailed for Syria in July, 1839, and was sta- 
tioned at Jerusalem until May, 1842. when severe and 
Se iliness compelled bis return to America, 

je was settled at New Britain, Ct., 1845-1849; at Nau- 
atuck, Ct., 1849-1869. a pastorate as fruitful as it was 
ong; and as acting pastor of the Pres*yterian church 
at Nassau, N. Y., 1870-1875. Since 1883 he has lived in 
Manchester, Ct. 

He was twice married-—to Martha Esther Williams of 
New Haven, Ct., and to Esther Woodbridge Pitkin of 
Manchester. Of six children two sons and a daughter 
survive him. A grandson, Rev. George Sherman Mulls, 
is a Congregational pastor at Kelfast, Me. 

Mr. Sherman was so modest in his ways and genu- 
inely humble in his thought of himself that he wonld 
doubtless have deprecated any special eulogy, but few 
men deserve as fine a tribute to real worth of character. 
He was a rare man who did a good work, and whe had 
learned bow to live beautifully and nobly. He won ad- 
miration and love from every one, and in the Jast years 
of bis life has seemed to wear the halo of the saint. 
There are some who will never forget the sweet and 
kindly personality whese influence has been a very 
vower Of God at work in their lives. An unfailing 

opefulness of temper, a clearness of vision and 
breadth of view and the keenest realization of spiritual 
verities were distinguishing characteristics. Although 
trained in the school of a very old theology, be was 
ready to receive all the new that seemed good. He re- 
versed the usual order. growing more liberal instead of 
more conservative with advancing years, but never 
faltering in his faith. ‘ihe subject of his auniversary 
address at Andover sixty years ago, Love to Christ the 
Christian’s Ruling Passion, would have been bis per 

etual choice of a theme. It sounded the keynote of 
is own lifelong experience. 

It should be said also that Mr. Sherman never grew 

old. Despite waning physical powers, he retained al- 
most to the very end his freshness of feeling and lively 
interest in the daily happenings of the home and in the 
larger movements of affairs. He thoroughly enjoyed 
living, and life became a burden only at the very last, 
i through recent years the stronger desire was for 
he reunion with kindred and friends whom he had 
“loved long since and lost awhile” The yearning is 
now satisfied. Blessed be God for this good man’s life. 
Blessed be God for his felicity. . 


REV. G. I. WOOD 

Died in Washington, D. C., Jan. 9, in his eighty-fifth 
year, Rev. George Ingersoll Wood. He was born in 

tamford, Ct., Way 20, 1814, son of Joseph and Frances 
Ellsworth Wood, his mother being a daughter of Chief- 
Justice Oliver Ellsworth. 

After graduating from Yale College in 1833 and study- 
ing law two years, he studied at Yale Theological Sem- 
inary, completing his course at Union Seminary, N. 
Ordained and installed in 1840 over the Second Pres- 
byterian Church of Washington, D.C., he was after- 
wards pastor of Congregational churches in the foliow- 
ing towns of Connecticut: West Hartford, North Bran- 
ford, Ellington and Guilferd; he also preached in St. 
Cloud, Minnesota. Returning to Ellingon to reside, he 
became a second time a pastor there, but ill health com- 
pelled him in 1871 to lay aside the active duties of the 
pastorate—I would not say he laid aside the active 
duties of the ministry until the night of Jan 9. Any 
one who had ever heard him talk in the prayer meet- 
ing, or had followed him as he led in public prayer, 
or had even conversed with him will count such times 
as occasions of spiritual uplift. During bis life in Wash- 
ington, since 1891, he was an active worker in the Met- 
ropolitan Presbyterian Church. Up to these later 
weeks, when health no longer permitted, he was at 
every service of the church. Until within a few months 
he was able to come to prayer meeting. and until within 
a few weeks he came to Sunday morning service. And 
until within a few days in full possession of all his fac- 
ulties but sight, realizing, as he said, the seriousness of 
exchanging worlds, he was yet full of pores, rejoicip 
in the near prospect of being present with the Lord an 
with all his beloved ones gone before, especially his 
dear wife. “ 

He was married April 24, 1840, to Miss Susan T. Mer- 
win, daughter of Rev. Samuel and Mrs. Clarina B. Mer- 
win of New Haven, Ct. To them were born four chil- 
dren, two of whom, Mrs. Washington Irving Vinal and 
Lieut.-Col. O. E. Wood of the U. 8. A., survive them. 
Almost sixty ue they walked together, and when it 
was evening the hands that had held fast in such loving 
clasp througbout the long day were loosed but for a 
little space. The words of affection and respect spoken 
at the funeral by several of Mr. Wood’s intimate min- 
isterial friends were remarked upon by those who heard 


them as being no untrathful exaggerations but rather 
such testimony as was naturally to be ex: concern- 
ing such a blameless life as his. This gentle disciple of 
Jesus, gifted, splendidly educated, widely experienced, 
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had a heart as simple asachild’s. Sensitive and mod- 
est, he did not appreciate himself, did not understand 
how his presence and his words brought a blessing to all 


whom his life touched. He was ares self-distrustful, 
but his faith in his Lord shone brightest at the setting 
of the sun, when he came to realize more fully than ever 
before the great truth that an all-sufficient atonement 
had been made for him by the blood of Christ, which 
cleanseth from all sin G. N, LuccOcK, 
Pastor of the Metropolitan Presbyterian Church, 
vashington, D. C. 





DEACON GEORGE C. DUNCAN 

Died at East Jaffrey, N. H., Jan. 12, in the forty-fifth 
year of his age, Deacon George C. Duncan. He leaves a 
wife and three children, the oldest a member of the 
senior class of Amherst College, to mourn his loss. 
With many and diversified interests in his charge, he 

ve freely of his time and thought to the service of his 

wn and church. His position gave him a wide ac- 
quaintance with his townsmen and there are few, old 
or young. who do not remember with gratitude some 
favor at his hands. Asa Christian his life was one of 
rare devotion and brotherly kindness. as a citizen he 
was unfailing in his interest in the welfare of the town, 
and by his death in the strength of manhood both 
church and town have sustained a loss that is deeply 
felt. At the annual meeting, Jan. 18, of the Jaffrey 
East Congregational Church. of which he had been an 
active member and deacon for nineteen years, a vote 
was passed ———s chp meee J for his bereaved fam- 
ily and appreciation of his devoted life and service. 


MRS. HANNAH ORDWAY HOWLAND 

Mrs. Howland of Montclair, N. J., died of pneumonia 
at Demill College, St. Catherines, Ont., on Monday, 
Jan. 23. The burial occurred on Wednesday at Kinder- 
hook, N. Y., where Mrs. Howland formerly lived, and 
where her husband was buried twenty-seven years ago. 
Hannah Ordway Howland was born in Amesbury, Mass., 
March 25. 1813, and in her girlhood was a schoolmate 
of John Greenleaf Whittier. She was one of the first 
pupils at Mount Holyoke College. going there with 

ary Lyon, the famous founder of that institution. 
She was later a teacher at Mount Holyoke. and after- 
wards at the Female Seminary at Granville, O. She 
was married in 1845 to Rev. Harrison Otis Howland 
and shared with him the work of various pastorates in 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts and New York. He 
died in Kinderhook, N. Y., in 1872, and since that time 
Mrs. Howland has lived with her son, William B. How- 
land, now the publisher of The Out/ook, varied with pro- 
longed visits to her daughter, the lady princi; al of 
Demill College at St. Catherines. Mrs. Howland was a 
woman of great force of character and, in her early life, 
— activity, both as an educator and as a pastor's 
wife. 


HON. E. W. WOODBURY 


Hon. Enoch W. Woodbury died at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. J. U. Purington in Bethel. Me., Jan. 22, 
aged enn .oee, years. He leaves two daughters and 
two sons, v. Webster Woodbury of Milford, Mass., 
and W. K. Woodbury, a prominent lawyer in Pottsville, 
Pa. A friend writes to one of the sons: ‘ We weep 
with the great circle of Maine’s best and noblest men 
and women for the loss of one who had done so much 
to make Maine the force for good in the councils of the 
nation that she is today; we rejoice with the great host 
of Christian men and women who knew hiin and loved 
him, and rejoice in his beautiful Christian life and in 
his glorious hope of a life to come.” 








THERE is a beauty which is far better than the 
mere color of the eyes or the shape of the features, 
and that is the clean and wholesome look of re ith 
on the infant’s face, where every line and every 
curve denote vigorous health and a perfectly work- 
ing digestive system. Mellin’s Food babies have 
such faces, and their bodies are correspondingly 
plump and well developed. 


A Goop ARGUMENT.—One of the strongest argu- 
ments that has yet been advanced for the popu- 
larity of the brass bed is the fact that it does not 
‘fill up” a small room one-half as much as a 
wooden bedstead. Actually it takes the same 
space, but being open on all sides it never gives 
the appearance of crowding. The best place in 
this city to purchase a brass bedstead is urques- 
tionably at the warerooms of the Paine Furniture 
Company on Canal Street, where the greatest val- 
ues and the lowest prices may be found. 
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THE words of praise bestowed upon Hood’, 
Sarsaparilla by those who have taken it prove the 
merit of the medicine. 


Try It! For any inflammation, Pond’s Extray 
It is sold only in Bottles with Buff Wrappers. —~ 
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Is proved by the health of the 
people who have taken it. More 
people have been made well, more 
cases of disease and sickness have 
been cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
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the world. The peculiar combi- 
nation, proportion and process 
in its preparation make Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla peculiar to itself and 
unequaled by any other. 
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“Sitver PLATE THAT WEARS” 





Correct Silverware 


Correct in character, design and work- 
manship—is as necessary as dainty china 
or fine linen if you would have every- 
thing in good taste and harmony. 
Knives, forks, spoons and fancy pieces 
for table use will be correct if selected 


from goods stamped 
Rogers 


: 847 Bros.” 


Remember ¢*1847.°? Send for Catalogue E, 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meripen, Cor, 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


















































All the world knows its intrinsic cleanliness. 


: BRASS BEDS. 


How many persons realize that in a small 
bedroom a brass bedstead does not seem more 
than two-thirds as large as a wooden one of the 
same size? Here is one great cause for the 
“Id popularity of a brass bed. 

Then, too, it is so airy and open thatit 
affords much better ventilation. 
inclose the sleeper within wooden walis, shut 
ting off all circulation of air, but it is an ope? 
frame, giving the utmost ventilation. 


It does not 


It is as neat as wax, as clean a 


snow. If properly lacquered it will retain its high luster for years. It is lighter 


than wood and stronger than iron. 


It is an ideal bed frame. 


We show the largest variety of styles and designs of any house in Boston, and 
our prices will be found lower for the same grade of work. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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ineluding temperance, truancy legislation and tax- 
ing railroads. Congregationalists showed them- 
selves alive to these State interests. The programs 
for the year are proving of exceptional interest and 
president Roberts and Secretary Waite are to be 


congratulated. 





NEW BNGLAND 
Massachusetts 
[For Boston news see page 159. ) 

winTHRop.—Rev. Arthur Truslow, after nearly 
three years of good work in this field, has resigned 
and preached his farewell sermon last Sunday to an 
unusually large congregation. He is considering 
calls from two other places. 

NEWTON VILLE.—Central has lost its pastor, Rev. 
J.M. Dutton, who has resigned, to take effect im- 
mediately. He goes to Newport, Vt., where he has 
been called. He leaves many warm friends in this 


place. 

AUBURNDALE.— During 10 years the young 
women's Sunday afternoon class has made an 
excellent record and exerted a wide influence. 
Its membership is now 182, and has represented 
seven States and 20 foreign countries or provinces. 
The church has received 20 members from the 
class. About 20 who have removed to remote 
places keep up a correspondence with the class. 


ANDOVER.—The churches united in a Sunday 
evening meeting in the Town Hall Jan. 29 in the 
interest of the Andover Guild. Philanthropic and 
Educational Work in Andover was the subject. 
Not alone the work of the guild, which is yearly 
widening, but the conditions and needs of the town 
were presented by such speakers as Rev. Dr. Har- 
ris, presiding, Rev. Messrs. Palmer, Wilson and 
Johnson and Professor Ripley. 

BROCKTON.—First has just held the first of a 
series of concertsand lectures. The initial program 
was an organ recital by Dr. Baldwin, who was solo 
organist at the World’s Fair. Several vocal selec- 
tions were also rendered. 

WorRcESTER.—The Ministerial League held its 
January meeting on the 23d with a large attend- 
ance. Dr. Willard Scott read a paper on The 
Newer Feeling for Jesus, in which he emphasized 
the humanity of Christ. 

SPRINGFIELD.—First. Dr. G. F. Pentecost of 
Yonkers, N. Y., has begun a series of special serv- 
ices. The pastor, Rev. F. L. Goodspeed, after com- 
pleting in December a series of sermons on God in 
Recent History, has been preaching sermons pre- 
paratory to the coming of Dr. Pentecost. The pas- 
tor’s salary was raised $500 by vote of the parish 
Jan. 1. 

Maine 


SOUTH GARDINER.—The pastor, Rev. A. L. 
Struthers, and wife entertained the church at the 
annual meeting, when the roll call was held. Spe- 
cial services of new year were followed by 
Bible readings, which have in pas#'years greatly 
stimulated the faith of the church. 

BETHEL.—The sudden death of Hon. E. W. Wood- 
bury, Jan. 22, at the age of 81, removes a conspicu- 
ous member of his own community and the circles 
of Congregationalism in the State. 

AUGUSTA shows good progress. The finances 
look well and there was an increase of $600 in be- 
nevolences. The women have raised $300 for par- 
ish expenses, 

HaMPDEN.—A colored evangelist and his wife, 
Mr. and Mrs. Johnson, have held meetings here. 
Both were fine singers and the addresses were 
helpful. 

New Hampshire 

ROCHESTER.—The pastorate of Rev. W. S. Ran- 
dall, recently begun, opens with promise and is 
strengthened by the united support of the member- 
ship. Mr. Randall comes from North Weare, where 
he was called in 1895, the same year of his ordina- 
ton. Here in his new field he finds a membership 
of about 200. The recent gift of a sum of money by 
Mrs. Abbie McD. Chase and Mrs. Mary A. White- 
house for a new parsonage was very welcome, 
Plans are all ready for work early in the spring. 
Deacons Srown and Plumer and Mr. McDuffee 
having the matter in charge. 


LITTLETON.—A special service was held on the 
evening of Jan. 22 in Relation to the Day of Prayer 
for Colleges. Brief addresses were made on the 
importance of a higher education, comparing the 
Sebools of this country with these of the old world, 
and by students on the different phases of student 
life. The whole service was eminently fitting in 
View of the fact that 27 young men and women of 
the town are at present in the higher inst tutions 
of learning. 
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ance meetings has just closed. The different pas- 
tors of the town have taken prominent parts. Res- 
olutions were passed and have been forwarded to 
the legislature now in session as expressive of the 
sentiment of the meeting in behalf of prohibitory 
legislation and its enforcement. 


CAMPTON.—The annual gathering of the people 
at the parsonage occurred Jan. 26 for the 55th 
successive time. The occasion was a pleasant one 
socially, and substantial gifts of value were left as 
tokens of kindly remembrance. 
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away. The evening meeting was naturally a praise 
service, 


MIDDLETOWN.—First has arranged a series of 
free lectures and entertainments: Tampa, Key 
West and Cuba, Anna N. Benjamin; Why We Be- 
lieve the New Testament, Professor Jacobus; Abra- 
ham Lincoln, President Raymond; Alaska, Dr. A. W. 
Hazen ; China, Secretary Judson Smith ; Organ Con- 
cert, W. W. Peame, assisted by church choir. 


ANSONIA.—First. By the will of Mark Bucking- 
ham, just deceased, the church receives $500 for 
the erection of a memorial window commemorating 
his wife and himself. Five members of this church 


EXETER.—A successful series of union temper- 


Rev. Robert Ford 
pastor. 


MANCHESTER.—First. On the announcement of have died since Jan. 1. 
Rev. T. E. Clapp that he intended to resign at an 
early date, the church passed resolutions of regret 


and of appreciation of his ability and efforts, and 


MIDDLE STATES 


urged him to remain, 


HAMPTON is building itself up through its C. E. 
Society, which numbers 67 members, nearly all 
young persons. Through the generosity of a friend, 
the-society has just been enabled to obtain a splen- 
did piano. 
made on the church property, partly through the 


New Jersey 


GLEN RiIpGE.—The pastor, Rev. F. J. Goodwin, 
has just formed a Parish Literary Society with 
weekly meetings. The members meet in the church. 
They have no officers, no constitution, no dues, no 
refreshments. A free lecture course has been ar- 
ranged from all the residents of the vicinity. Inthe 
course is a lecture by the pastor, Rev. F. J. Good- 
win, on American Orators and Statesmen and one by 
Dr. Ward of New York on A Plain Talk on Hiero- 


Connecticut 


Improvements are constantly being 


energy of the Ladies’ Aid Society. Rev. Charles 
Morgan is pastor. 


OLD SAYBROOK.—Jan. 22 was signalized as a 
debt-raising day. The church had been carrying 
along for years a small debt, amounting at this 
time to less than $500. It was arranged to bring 
the matter before the congregation. After a short 
sermon the pastor introduced the subject, and, ral- 
lying the people, the whole matter was cleared 


glyphies.” 


Miss Liza Stillman. Her recent death leaving 
Mrs. J. H. Serviss. 


Continued on page 174. 


CLOSTER.—This church a few years ago elected 
to the office of deacon one of its lady members, 


vacancy, the church has filled it by the election of 
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| Eucalol Cures Catarrh 


, For twenty-five years the most successful treatment of nasal and throat 
? catarrh has been in the New York and Philadelphia Nose and Throat Hospitals. 
} Years of careful observation and experiment led them to put supreme confidence 
This they use continually, and 


in the treatment of cleanliness and antisepsis. 
this is the Eucafol treatment. 


The nose is regarded as the organ of 
smell and catarrh. Its function is to 
warm and moisten the air we breathe 
before its admittance to the lungs. 
However dry the air is, it is com- 
pletely saturated with moisture in 
passing through the nasal passage. 

The nose filters from the air dirt, 
dust and disease germs. If the nose is 
kept in a healthy, moist condition, dis- 
ease cannot attack the nasal passage, 
bronchial tubes or lungs. 

Cleanliness is the first essential in 
. the treatment of catarrh, the first 
symptom of which is dryness, then 
* stuffiness, sense of smell and taste 
blunted, and breathing through the 
mouth becomes necessary; dry mucous 
crusts form and have a tendency to 
become “fetid. 

The only scientific treatment is an 


- 
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Sir Morelli Mackenzie says: 
gucmonnial vo the sense of | sineil as that of the andr antiseptic wash to remove these crusts 
yo So taste.” ; and the accumulated mucus, and the 

application of the antiseptic Eucalol Emollient. Dry air, vapor fumes, smoke, 
medicated air and cocaine preparations relieve temporarily and aggravate the 
) disease. Did you ever hear of a physician treating catarrh with such means? 
The Eucalol Treatment antiseptically cleanses the nasal passage, and applies 
N the healing antiseptic Eucalol Emollient. We shall continue our 


FREE TRIAL OFFER: 


) In order to prove the curative power of Eucalol and our 
} 


5 





confidence in it, we will gladly send to any reputable person 


a complete outfit, with full directions, for two weeks’ trial. 

















} THE EUCALOL COMPANY, Downing Building, 109 Fulton St., New York. 
: Eucalol Emollient Cures Cold in the Head, 25c. 
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if at the end of that time it has not benefited you, return it » 
( and no charge will be made. If you find it helpful, send us 
; 75 cents by mail or express money order. f 
r We are anxious for every one subject to catarrh and colds in the head to try the 
Eucalol Treatment. ¢ 
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Maryland 

BALTIMORE.— First had an interesting event at 
its annual meeting in the form of a testimonial and 
farewell to Deacon Cressy, who returns to his 
childhood home in Vermont after 46 years of mis- 
sion work in Baltimore. His long years of labor 
have endeared him to all people, especially the 
poor of the city, but he is unable to continue his 
service longer on account of blindness.—Rev. C. 
H. Crawford, formerly pastor of Second Church, 
has recently begun a new work which may add an- 
other church to the present number. The edifice 
was formerly used by the United Brethren, but the 
congregation grew restive under the rule of their 
bishop and have now declared themselves inde- 





pendent. Mr. Crawford is at present acting pastor. 
THE SOUTH 
Plorida 
PaLM BEacn.—The audience-room has been 


handsomely furnished and the parsonage repaired 
and painted. Dr. E. B. Webbis spending the winter 
here. He writes us an appreciative word of the 
climate, the place and the people. Among the last 
are Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Jefferson—“ one of the 
most genial and attractive of men ’’—Major-General 
Schofield, General Carrington and other well-known 
Northerners. Dr. Webb often preaches, and always 
acceptably. 
THE INTERIOR 
Illinois 
For Chicago news see page 157. 

HAVANA.—Although somewhat in debt and, for a 
time, disposed to yield to discouragement, the peo- 
ple have rallied and extended a unanimous call to 
Rev. W. B. Humphrey, who has accepted and is al- 
ready on the ground and at work. The outlook has 
net been more promising since the organization of 
the church. 

PROPHETSTOWN shows signs of interest in every 
line. The audience-room, the lecture-room and the 
aisles are usually filled at services. The men of the 
town are exhibiting unwonted interest. Rev. R. W. 
Purdue began work here on Christmas day. 


PANA.—Rev. B. M. Southgate, pastor, is strug- 
gling on, notwithstanding the miseries occasioned 
by the strike. The fear of riots keeps people away 
from evening services. 
termined to press forward. 


Wythe has recently received 18 new members. 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS.—Union. The parting services 
of Rev. O. D. Fisher were signalized by the addition 
of several members and the baptism of a number of 
children. The work is progressing favorably al 
though the church has never had the entire services 
of a pastor.—— Pilgrim, under its new pastor, Rev. 
John Gordon, is steadily recovering lost ground 
during the industrial changes. Repairs have been 
made on the building, and a floating indebtedness 
is paid. 

Michigan 

GRAND HAVEN, discouraged when Rev. D. A. 
Richardson resigned, proposed to close its house 
for a time, but better counsels prevailed, and, after 
a helpful week of prayer, called Rev. Clarence 
Finster, who was eight years the pastor at Rock- 
ford. 

GRAND RAPIDs.—Second is moving to build a new 
church. It has one of the largest Sunday schools 
in the city and has enjoyed a prosperous year. Rev. 
J. T. Husted is in the eleventh year of service. 


PINCKNEY.—The church has grown in proportion 
to the village and now numbers 98. The semi-cen- 
tennial was celebrated last year. 


South Haven has enjoyed a revival under the 
preaching of Evangelist Rowland. 


Wisconsin 


DELAVAN.—A Baptist widow lady has given 
$600 toward the debt on the parsonage and only 
$900 remains to be paid. Rev. 8. P. Wilder is the 
present pastor. A gift of nearly $100 was made at 
Christmas time to the former pastor, Rev. Mr. 
Davidson, who is still in poor health and resides at 
this place. 


JONESVILLE bas recently purchased a school- 
house, and after making improvements began serv- 
ices in its own church home by a series of special 
meetings led bythe pastor, Rey. W. D. J. Stevenson. 


In Easton, after a week of meetings held by the 
district missionary, a chureh was formed Jan. 20, 
subject to approval of council.——Seymour, though 
for several months pastorless, has kept up much of 
its work and is being supplied by a former pastor, 
Rey. A. ©. Smith.— Pleasant Valley has greatly 
mproved its meetin z house. 


Pastor and people are de- |: 
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Minnesota 


St. PAUL.—Hazel Park, lately abandoned but re- 
vived in the fall by General Missionary Risser, is 
growinz in numbers and in influence in the manu- 
facturing suburb where it is located. The C. E. 
Society is especially active in reaching out for the 
young men employed in shops.——Gladstone. The 
Sunday school carried on at this suburban station 
has been, with a C. E. Society, the only religious 
service heretofore. Arrangements have now been 
made for preathing in connection with the after- 
noon Sunday school, as the only Protestant service. 
This enterprise ought to develop into a church at 
an early day.——The annual meeting of the Congre- 
gational Union was held in People’s Church Jan 
17. The treasurer’s report showed a deficit left 
over from former years of somewhat serious pro- 
portion. Under the vigorous administration of the 
new superintendent, Rev. H. A. Risser, the union 
purposes to enter upon a financial canvass that 
shall clear up the past indebtedness and provide 
liberally for the rapidly expanding work of the 
present year. Addresses were made by Dr. 8. G. 
Smith, Supt. J. H. Morley, Rev. Alex. Jenkins and 
others. 


Continued on page 175. 











| x. The Vital 
Elements 


OF THE WHEAT KERNEL, 


those which specially feed the nervous struc- 
ture, brains, ete., are never whiteincolorand 3 
will not makea white flour underany circum 
stances. The Franklin Mills Fine Flour of the 
Entire Wheatis the preduct of the entire wheat 
berry except the woody, innutritious, indiges- 
tible outer skin or husk. It is distinctively a 
modern flour, differing from all others, be 
their names whatthey may. If ycurgrocerdoes 
notkeep it, send us hisname and your 4 
order —we willsce that you are sup- 3 
plied. The ger~.iue made only by the @ 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 
Lockport, N. Y. 




















love flowers, and look tous each year to sup- 
dom garden wants. Our 1899 Catalogue 


Everything “i: Garden 
isa act book, 9x11 sates. containing over 
700 engravings and 6 superb colored plates 
ot Seeds and Plants. And asall are drawn 
from nature, we show, as ina looking-glass, 
the best of the old and the latest of the new. 

Totrace advertising, and give our Cata- 
logue the largest possible distribution, we 
make the following unusually liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 
To every one who will state where this ad- 
vertisement was seen, and who encloses us 
10 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Cata- 
logue,andalsosend, free of charge,our famous 
50-cent “Empire State” Collection of Seeds, 
containing one —~ each of New Large- 
flow wicg | Sweet Peas, New Butterfly 
Pansy, New Jubilee Asters, New Golden 
Rose Celery, New York Lettuce, and 
Ponderosa Jomato, in a red envelope, 
which, when emptied and returned, will be 
accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any 
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Pleasant 
Money- 
Earning 

A little booklet with 


pictures of successful 
workers for THE 
Lapiges’ Home 
JourRNAL, and ex- 
tracts from their 
letters showing just 
how they succeeded. 
It will be sent free 
to any one. Address 
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The Curtis 
Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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1899 
GARDEN 
and FLORAL GUIDE 


The Golden Wedding Edition to celebrate 
our soth year in business is a work of art. 24 
pages lithographed in colors. 4 pages souventr; 
nearly 100 pages filled with fine half-tone ilius- 
trations of Flowers, Vegetables, Plants, 
Fruits,etc. It is too expensive to give away 





indiscriminately, but we want everyone inter- 
ested in a good garden to have a copy, there- 
fore we will send a copy of the Guide with a 
Due Bill for 25 cents’ 15 t We havea 
worth of seed for only cts. new plan of 
selling vegetable seeds, giving more for your 
money than any seedsman, and also a scheme 
giving credit for the tull amount of ‘your pur- 
chase to buy other goods. Don’t fail to get 


our catalogue, it will pay you, 

Vick’s Little Gem Catalogue, free. 

Vick’s Magazine, enlarged, improved, and 
up to date on all subjects relating to garden- 
ing; soc. a year. Special 1 offer—the 
Magazine 1 year, and the Guide for 25¢. 


JAMES VICKS SONS, *SiEsTe 
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order of goods selected from a cg to | 
the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


i PETER HENDERSON 8c, 





In buyin, 
moconemy fs s orrrawe 
agaunce use the 
of cultivation pacer on inferior 
seeds always largely, exceeds the 
on inal cost of the best seeds to 
ad. The co “s always the 
RE Pay a trifle more for 


FERRYS 
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BELLS | 


Steel const ADey Church and School Bells. > send fot 
Catalogue. The C.8S. BELL CO., Hillsborod 





The Congregationalist SERVICES. 


Nearly a miltion and a half copies sold. 








Four Series Now Completed. 
39 SERVICES. 


The set (as samples) to Ministers and Sunday 
School Superintendents for 


15 cents, postpaid. 








Address —SERVICES, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Boston. 
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OQwaTONNA.—The resignation of Rev. J. H. 
Chandler was not accepted when voted upon at a 
special meeting Jan. 12, but it has been renewed, 
to take effect on Easter Sunday. Special services 
during the first two weeks of the new year were 
marked by deep spiritual interest. The pastor was 
assisted the second week by Rev. 8. V. 8S. Fisher of 
Minneapolis. The benevolent offerings for 1898 
for the seven societies and kindred objects mark a 
forward movement in beneficence. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—First. This pulpit, recently oc- 
cupied by Dr. @. R. Merrill, now of Chicago, has 
been filled at length by Rev. E. W. Shurtleff, for- 
merly of Plymouth, Mass., who supplied during the 
fall months. Mr. Shurtleff has thoroughly won the 
hearts of the people, congregations have largely 
increased and the new pastorate opens auspiciously. 

Nebraska 


LuncoLN.—First held a social gathering Jan. 19 
in the interest of boys and young men, whom the 
church, led by its active and popular pastor, Rev. 
Ww. H. Manss, is making a special effort to reach. 
Speeches were made in behalf of the University 
Boys, the High School Boys, and Historic Boys, and 
the program closed with a song from a 8. 8. lad 
on What a Boy Likes.—Plymouth, Rev. John 
Doane, pastor, is laying great stress upon benevo- 
lences. Besides giving to the seven Congregational 
societies, colleetions will be taken for Doane Col- 
lege, the three academies and the American Bible 
Society. Earnest effort will be made to secure an 
offering from every member for all these objects. 


OMAHA.—First will observe for its Week of Prayer 
the days preceding Easter. The pastor, Rev. H. C. 
Herring, expresses his joy at seeing so many children 
at morning service. The deacons and pastor gave 
areception to the congregation Jan. 10. Mr. Herr- 
ing suggests to his congregation a course of reading 
for 1899 along the line of social inquiry, the list in- 
eluding 30 well-known works.——Hiliside gave its 
choir a surprise reception Jan. 20. Floral decora- 
tions, refreshments, congratulatory speeches and 
souvenir bouquets were delightful features. 


WrmorE.—When Rev. T. C. Moffatt came here in 
1897, the church was in great discouragement, hav- 
ing had no service for some time, and both Sunday 
school and C. E. Society had been given up. There 
has been steadily growing interest, Sunday school 
and Endeavor Society have been reorganized and 
pastor and people unite for another year of service. 

North Dakota 

Hes! Ek.—A church of 19 members was organized 
here Jan. 22 by Rev. E. H. Stickney. It grew out 
of a Sunday school started last spring. The place 
has been settled principally within a year. Though 
25 miles from any railroad, the people are very en- 
ergetic in Christian work. The church was organ- 
ized in a sod house such as most of the people live 
in. Mr. Sheldon Slater, a layman, bas preached to 
the people somewhat and had general care of the 
work. 

First Church, Fargo, raised $3,000 Jan. 22 to 
pay off its floating indebtedness. 

Oklahoma 

OKLAHOMA C1TY unanimously votes to entertain 
the General Association, which will hold its spring 
meeting there, instead of at Enid.— Parker is be- 
ing stirred by a revival, the pastor, Rev. Wm. Kel- 
sey, preaching nearly every night. 

PACIFIC COAST 
California 

ONTARIO, though it called Rev. Allen Hastings, 
the first candidate it heard, was in no haste to be 
off with the old love and on with the new. On the 
contrary, at the meeting called to act on the resig- 
nation of Rev. A. E. Tracy, the church voted not to 
call a new pastor till the former one was provided 


with a field, and invited him to serve as acting pas- 
tor meanwhile with salary continued. A desirable 
church that, at onee so loyal to the old and recep- 
tive to the new. 





For Weekly Register see page 176 








The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Feb. 5-11. Salvation Only Through 
Christ. John 10: 1-9; Acts 4: 1-12; 17: 24-31. 
Why so many still deny this. Why it remains 

true. 

Missionary Topic: Resources for Mission- 

ary Work. Mal. 3: 1-10; 2 Cor. 8: 1-9. 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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Everyone knows the ex- 
pense and annoyance of lamp- 
chimneys breaking. 

Macbeth’s don’t break; and 
they make more light. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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Sold on Instalments. 





The Singer No. 24. 


AUTOMATIC CHAIN-STITCH. 

The general advantages of this type of machine for 
family sewing comprise greatest easc and quietness of 
operation, simplicity of construction and the elasticity 
of the single thread seam. 
the machine is ready, the stitch requiring neither bobbin 
nor shuttle. The thread is taken from one spool and is 
so interwoven and twisted that seam cannot rip unless 
its finished end be unlocked. 
entire length of thread can be quickly withdrawn without 
injury to the fabric. 

Every genuine machine carries the trade-mark. 

You can try one Free. 


When needle is threaded 


When this is done, the 


Qld machines taken in exchange. 


SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINCER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 
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J. B. COLT & CO., Dept. 35, 


NOW IS YOUR TIME. 


Bargain Prices will be advanced March 1, 1899. 
Write at once for Bargain Circular. 


Our 
Lanterns and Stereopticons 


are in use by thousands of Lantern Experts. 


3 to 7 West 29th Street, New York. 





St. Louis City 


Street Railway Bonds 


St. Louis is noted for having the best street 
car system in the world. 

List cf offerings of St. Louis Street Railway 
bonds, St. Louis Bank and Trust Company 
stocks, Kansas State bonds, Missouri and 
Kansas County and Municipal bonds mailed 
on application. 


WHITAKER & HODGIIAN, 
* 304 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Ninety-First Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1899. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 











Cash in Banks ......cccssccccccscvcccecccceee 4,1 2 
OBI TRREIED ...sccccccccsccccccscccccccccccocs »759,249.74 
United States Bonds. ,809,500.00 
State Bonds...... 6,500.00 
City Bonds....... 90,511.8. 
Rail Road Bonds 1,336,630.00 
Water Bonds ..... ... 800 
Gas Stocks and Bonds 172,557.00 
Rail Road Stocks 4,096, 194.00 
Bank Stocks onisn 339,450.00 
— Co. a doeveese Sg oo ge 91,500.00 
onds an ortgages. ng ist lien on 
itr nth ds rip a meet 248,498.33 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand..... 121,625.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
MINE cccvatheccedhsss isos cecgnregsobes cox0 533,983.99 
Interest due and accrued on Ist January, 
Code coccercccorcveserceeeecevesecesceese 50,034.18 
$12,161,164.79 
LIABILITIES. 
Cnads CNRRA 5.2 cndacsceseccccscccccsen cece 83,000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund................. 4,048,577.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, 684,785.43 
WOE BUPPIWB. 20. ccccvccseccccccscscccssoces 4,427, 802.36 










1850-1898. 


48 years of success 
prove these troches 
to be the best for Coughs, Colds, 
Hoarseness, Bronchitis, Asthma. 


n boxes—never sold in bulk. 






Surplus as regards policy holders - $7,427,802.36 


D. A. HEALD, President 
4 BOWEN: | vice Presidents. 
T. B. GREENE, A.M. BURTIS, Secretaries. 


H. J. FE Hi. : ; : 
E. H. A. CORBEA, F.C, BUSWELL, 5 448 Secretaries. 





New YORK, January 10, 1899. 


HIGH GRADE INVESTMENTS. 


State, Country & City indebtedness. Large and 
small amounts paying 6 to 8% interest. Inquiry 
solicited. First class references. 


W. H. EMERSON, 31 Equitable Building, Boston. 


6” NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers only. 15 years’ experience in busi- 
ness. Send for formal applications, list of references 
and map showing location of lands. Over $100,000 in- 
vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans on 
my books. 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
2303 Century Building, Minneapolis Mina. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 

I am specially prepared to pay liberally for ail 
Western Mortgage Investments. No fees nor com- 
missions. Correspondence solicited. 

S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


You SEVEN Per Cent 


Cet Clear of Taxes 


On all money we loan for you, secured by first mortgage 
on choice wheat growing farming lands in the Red River 
Valley, where crop failures are unknowu and interest 
and principal are promptly paid. We have made loans 
in this locality for fifteen years, and have never lost one 
dollar to our clients. Write for particulars. 


E. J. LANDER & CO., 
(Established 1883.) Grand Forks, N. D. 
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ARPETS 


AT MANU JOHN H. Pray. 
TFACTURERS CARPETS anbd 


‘ WASHINGT TON ST 
PRICES 658 OPP. BOYLSTON ST 









Sons & Co., 


UPHOLSTERY, 






“aa 





BOSTON. 





Your skin likes 
Wool Soap because 
it is good to the 
skin —it simply 
cleanses, that is all, 
—that’s enough — 
Swift and Company, 
Chicago, make it, 
everybody sells it. 








One small profit added to the actual 
costof making. 


We're the Largest Manufactur- 
ers of Carri se and 
Harness in t 
World, selling to the 





For twenty-six years we have sold on 
this money saving plan. We ship any- 
where for examination. Everything 
fully warranted. 

Our line consists of Setenen Sur- 
reys, Traps, Phaetons, Stanho riv- 
ing Wagons, Top Buggies, pen and 
Top Road Wagons, Spring Wagons, De- 
livery Wagons, Milk Wagons, Wagon- 
ettes, and all styles of harness. 


Send for our large Free Catalogue. 


ELKHART 


Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co., 
W. B. PRATT, Sec’y, 


ELKHART, INDIANA. 












Berkshire 
Hills 
Sanatorium,” 


S"CANC ER 








Tumors, and a Forms of Malignant and 
Benign Growths, 


Without the use of the Knife 


Twe Larsest ano Best Equipped Private InstiTuTION IN THE WoRLD. 


We have never failed to effect a permanent cure where we have 
had a reasonable opportunity for treatment 

Please state your case as clearly as possible and our book with 
complete information will be mailed free Address 


Drs, W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass, 


The Congregationalist’s Publications. 


Handbook No. 19. 


How to Incorporate a Church. 
$5.00 a hundred. 





10 cents a copy. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 
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Calls 
aceenem, Sarkis A., lately of Oxford, Me., to Litch- 


fi 

BACON, wa. A. Weshingeee, St. Ch., Beverly, Mass., 
ee I to Shelburne Falls 

BROWN, aby Cobden, Iil., “to Albion. Accepts. 
liver L.,: Dougias and Glenrock, Wyo, to 


ede. ce oF 

CROMER oere. C., late of Owosso, Mich., accepts call 
to Fountain P. Park Ch., St. Louis. 

CUTLER, Fred’k M., to permanent pastnente at Armour, 
S_D., where he has been at work. cepts. 

DICKINSON, Selden C., Pres. Ch., * ‘lloughby, 0., to 
Mt. Vernon’ Accep 

DOY im ie | ae 7 Wh., to Colville. Accepts. 

DYAS, Jos. P., Sandwich, Ill., to Buffalo, Wyo. Ac- 


Pee Ellsworth L., Sosmpenty of Garfield, Kan., to 
Whitewater, Col. Acce epts 
JAMES, , ane, Richville, N N. ¥., to Hiteman, Io. 


Acc 

JAMES. D. Leg ag — W. Va., to Pilgrimage 
Ch., Plymout th, Mass. Er 

JESSEE, Chas. C. towers of La Moille, Ill., to Morgan 
Park. Accepts. 

KELSEY, A ae ‘to remain another year at Alpha and 
Parker, Okl. 

LEETE, ’win. W., First Ch., Rockford, Ill., accepts call 
to Dwight Place Ch., New "Haven, Ct. 

McCONNEHEY, John R., to Argusville and Harwood, 
N. D., for the third year’ Accepts. 

MARGRETT, Alfred, Watford, Ont., to Forest. Ac- 
cepts, and has begun work. 

MEAD, John C., First Pres. Ch., Oswego, N. Y., to Olivet 
Ch., 8 oringfield, Mass 

MOATS, John W. “4 to Pawnee, Okl. ., for another year. 

MOODLE, Royal C., een of No. Craftsbury, Vt., to W 
Tisbury, Mass. Accepts. 

NEWCOMB, Edward H., Richmond, Me., to Bethany 
Ch., So. Portland. 

PARKER, Lyman B., to remain another year at Perkins 
and Olivet, Okl. 

PETERSON, Carl E., Chicago Sem., = Swedish Ch., 
Lénosin, Neb. Accepts, to begin in 

RIVES, Chas. J., to Burwick, Okl., for quother year. 

ROBINSON, Orrin L., Baraboo. W is., to district secre- 
taryship of Wis. Children’s Home Society. Accepts. 

me ee Caleb L., ee, Mass., to Lincoln, Me. 

Accepts, and has begun work 
seme NS, Fred B., Hartford,  Mich., to Fremont. Ac- 


epts. 
TANNEHILL, Mrs. A. H., recalled to Choctaw, Okl., 
for another y 


ear 
STFALL, Chas. K., recently of Bowen, Ill., to Ven- 
tura, Cal. 
Ordinations and Installations 
ASHJIAN, Hampartsoon H., ¥ale Sem., o. Dwight 


Place Ch., pe avep, Ct, Jan. 26. 
ng oo — = a & Lee Avenue Ch., 


KINCAID, Wm. M., i. ye wy Union Ch., Honolulu, 
. Sermon, Rev. J. A. Cruzan; other ‘parts, Rev. 
8. E. Bishop and Dr. C. M. Hye. 

KING, Jas. nai ie Bastinat wr ty Jan. 24. Parts by 
Rev. Messrs. L. castinan, G. :’Brock and Nicholas 
van der Pyl, Dr. F. £. Emrich. 

PAINTER, » Harry M,C o eiease Som. o. Pataha, Wn., Jan. 
19. gE Bail ey; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. T. W * walters, BL we Young, Rev. Elvira Cob- 


PIERCE, Albert F., i. South Ch., Campello, Mass., Jan. 


Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


26. Sermon, Dr. J. L. Withrow; other parts, ’ Rev. 
oe Goceen, Drs. A. W. Archibald, Frank Russell, 
. E. B: 


rton. 
Winfield S., i. Rochester, N. H., Jan. 23. 
cormen, r. ©. A. Dickinson ; other ay Rev. Messrs. 
W. be ae ‘A a and Henry Hyde, Drs. G. E. Hall and 
c wis. 
sPiRER . D., o. Jan. 18, at Shell Rock, Io. Sermon, 
Sec. T. o ‘Dou lass ; other ae, Rev. Messrs. J. E. 
Snowden, Mandus Barrett, >. Brereton. 
oom 

AYER, Chas. . Bethlehem, Ct., to take effect March 1. 

BARNETT , Bowmanville, Ont. 

BROOKS, tees. %., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., on account of 
health. Will go south. 

BROWN, Robt. . Lakewood and Ashville, N. Y., to 


RANDALL 


., Oregon City, Ore. 
n ere. Canton, Mas: 
HA UGHTON, ‘Ralph , So. Paris, Me., “after six years’ 
service. 
HINES, Frank B., Albion, I). - 
HUMF = ap John, el a Mich. 
7 NSON, Jonas, Swedish Ch., Lincoln, Neb. 
eR Headley 0., brid man and Baroda, Mich. 
F. YKmory, Sun Prair e, Wis. 
LYON Ibert A., Pittsville, Wis. 
MURRAY. AV m. J., Essex, 
ROBERTS. Owen” W., Row Rockford, N. D., 
effect in ‘three m nths. 
a” ee Orrin a - Baraboo, Wis., to take effect Feb. 


to take 


TRUSLOW Arthur, Winthrop, Mass. 
WALKER, Wn. A., Amboy, nd. 


Churches Organized 
HESPER, N. D., 22 Jan., 19 members. 
NEW HAVEN, Ct., Bethany, Swedish, rec. 25 Jan. 
Stated Supplies 


FLINT, Irving A., Falmouth, Me., at new church of No. 
Di veering eatey "afternoons. 

POGUE, ¢ + Hawley, Mass , at Kensington, N. H., 
for six mol 

ROB INSUN, Hawin B., Lisbon, Ct., at Versailles in ad- 


dition. 
Miscellaneous 
NOBLE, Edwin L., recently gave a reception to the 
people o ad Wendell Ave. Ch., Brocktcn, Mass., at the 


rWic ICHEL t, see, H., aad his wife, of Asylum Hill Ch., 
Hartford, tt, ave been v isiting their son, Lieut. 
David Twichelt of the Third Connecticut, encamped 
at Savannah, Ga., to guard government stores. 


Clubbing Rates. 


A subscriber to The Congregationalisi may order one or 
allof the periodicals mentioned below, remitting with 
his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his sub- 
scription to The Congregationalist. 


ASentie any beeabs oubenaves sacese goneesegsiaen 83. 
The Oentury Magazine...... 








pekeeeese 





8 
Harper's Round Tabie.. 
rican Kitchen 


Preeeeerrrrrrr gs 


Those who order the above outsinents from us will 
please take notice that, after receiving the first number, 
they must write to the publication itself, and not to us, 
tm case of any irregularity or change of address. 








2 February 1999 


Weak Lungs 


Dr. Hunter, of 117 West 45th 
Street, has just published a new 
book on 


The Lungs and Their Diseases, 


which explains all about Con. 
sumption, how it arises, the symp- 
toms by which it is known, how it 
can be prevented, and the only 
treatment by which it can be 
cured. He also describes 


Bronchitis, Asthma and 
Pulmonary Catarrh 


shows their tendency to produce 
Consumption, and their speedy 
and radical cure by Antiseptic 
Medicated Air Inhalations. 


Tus BOOK is of such great tnptietenes and 
interest to all who have weak lungs or are 
threatened with any form of lung disease that 
it has been decided to issue an edition of 50,00 
So in pape r covers for free distribution, 
Dr. Robert Hunter is the oldest Lung Spe 
cialist of this country, and acknowled 
throughout the world as the greatest li 
authority on all diseases of the breathing 
organs. 

From the New York Herald: “It seems, after 
many disappointments and false rumors of the 
cures for consumption, that the treatment 4s dis- 
covered and practiced by Dr. he, Hunter, 
117 West 45th Street, New York, has accom- 
plished results so satisfactory that this dread dis- 
—o need no longer be classed among the incur- 


From the New York Sun: “ Dr. Hunter’s recent 
book on consumption and its wonderful cures 
that have been reported effectually remove all 
doubt as to the curability of this dread disease.” 

Readers of The Congregationalist can obtain Dr. 
Hunter’s book FREE by addressing him at 117 
West 45th Street, New York. 











(A Swell Affair.) 


STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY 


ANTISEPTIC, ARRESTS DECAY. ~ ~ ~ 
HEALTHFUL TO TEETH AND GUMS. 
Al Druggists Sc. or by mail upon receipt of price. 


[C.S.DENT & Ce _ DETROIT, MICH) 
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IODIDE | OF IRON 


for ANAZMIA,POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
CONSTHEUTRONAL —_— 
Co 
None eee unless signed ‘‘BLANCARD” 
DRUGGISTS, 
Ee. FOUGERA& CO. N, OY. Agts. for U.S. 


LYMYER 
CHURCH y Nera 
in Cinctanatl Bell Foundry Co., eincinnal 0 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF 31S OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 8U¢ 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION 18 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISE 
MENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONCRE: 
CATIONALIST. 
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‘Sanders College Gratuity Fand. 


g February 1899 


The Business Outlook 


That the country is enjoying prosperity, 
there can be no manner ef doubt. Even New 
England is swinging into line and reports from 
her industrial centers are all of one tenor, 
namely, busy times and bright prospects ahead. 
Allthe staples are strong and advancing. Iron 
and copper have been unusually strong for 
months, but now cotton and wheat are baving 
a turn. Seven-cent cotton and dollar wheat 
are among the comparatively early probabili- 
ties. Besides the steady consumptive demand 
for cotton and wheat, there has developed a . 
very sharp speculative call, and it is this spec- 
alation which is likely to carry the prices of 
these staples to a much higher level. It is not 
likely that the Leiter deal of last year will be 
repeated in 1899, nevertheless very much 
higher prices may be expected for wheat. 

So urgent are the demands of consumers of 
iron and steel that further advances in prices 
have been scored, and more are likely to 
come. As yet, however, there is no specula- 
tion in iron, although the craze to consolidate 
yarious branches of the industry continues 
unabated. The recent improvement in the 
dry goods trade, particularly at Eastern cen- 
ters, is maintained and more pronounced, if 
anything. Although wool is firm, the de- 
mand lags, which is also true of woolen 
goods. ‘The leather trade takes an addi- 
tional strength from day to day. Much 
higher values for leather are predicted. 
Boots and shoes likewise are moving with 
considerable freedom from manufacturers’ 
hands. A very active industry at the present 
time is shipbuilding. Of course the general 
activity among all industries provides a very 
large increase in the consumption of soft coal. 
Spring orders are coming in more liberally 
than for several years past, and the season 
for 1899 bids fair to be a very active and lucra- 
tive one. 

In the stock market it is the same story of 
excited dealings, rising values and extreme 
bullish enthusiasm. The great Standard Oil 
Copper Combination has not been announced 
as yet, but indications multiply that the first — 
installment of it is not far off. In the opinion 
of many, the great speculation in copper 
stocks of the past few months is but child’s 
play to that which will come in the near fa- 
ture. Gold mining stocks listed on the Bos- 
ton Stock Exchange are showing more strength 
and activity, and predictions of higher prices 
for them are heard from well-posted men. 









Education 


— The New Hampshire College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts has had an offer of 
$100,000, the income to be devoted to scholar- 
ships. 


—— By the will of the late Dr. Orren S. San- 
ders of Boston, Mass., ten leading charitable 
societies are to receive $5,000 each, witbin 
eight years after the death of his widow, on 
condition that the bequests be left to accamu- 
late for twenty-five years, and Pembroke 
(N. H.) Academy without ‘such condition. 
The residue of the estate is togo to Dartmouth 
College for a fund to be known as the Dr. 


——A contract has been made for the en- 
largement and remodeling of the Quimby 
mansion recently secured by Dartmouth Col- 
lege, which when finished will contain seven- 
teen suites of rooms for members of the faculty 
whose positions are not permanent, and who 
are not property-holders. The basement will 
be used for a large boarding club, for which 
every facility will be farnished. It will be 
heated from the new plant and will cost about 
$25,000 or 824,000, 

— Tuskegee’s annual Negro conferences 
have become so widely known as to attract 
visitors from a distance who are interested to 
see and hear representative Negro farmers, 
mechanics, ministers and teachers discuss 
Practical ways to increase the usefulness and 
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influence of their race. The next meeting is 
to be held at Tuskegee, Ala., Feb. 22, and the 
following day a workers’ conference, com- 
posed of presidents and instructors in colored 
institutions of high grade. Friends of these 
institutions South and North are invited to 
attend, and Principal Washington will gladly 
give information as to routes, ete. 





All men not white are colored. The Negro 
who has so little pride in his race that he 
wants to hide himself in the variegated mass 
of humanity calls himself “colored.” But if 
he has confidence that the particular part of 
colored humanity to which he belongs has 
capacity to do something which he can take 
pride in, he speaks of himself as a Negro. 
He takes a step upward when he learns to 
call himself by his right name. 


Needs Here and There 


Good literature is called for to be distributed 
among the mountain whites by J. P. Barnum, M. D., 
who has recently changed his address to La Follette, 
Tenn. His recent loss by fire of his library and let- 
ter file requires a new start. 

A small home missionary church at Prentice, 
northern Wisconsin, sees our lists of churches, 
which appear from time to time as having adopted 
individual communion cups and asks if some one of 
them cannot give to it an old communion set which 
has been replaced. The church has never owned a 
set and would like to substitute one for the dinner 
dishes now used at the communion. Rev. Alexander 
Chambers is the pastor. 

The Bethel Church of Catasauqua, Pa., Rev. W. 
C. Davies, pastor, would be greatly helped in con- 
ducting singing in its English services if it could 
have 150 copies of Robinson’s Spiritual Songs. It 
will gladly consider purchase of the books if a gift 
of them is not offered. 











WASHINGTON TouURS, $23, including side trip to 
Mount Vernon and Alexandria, under the person- 
ally conducted tourist system of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, leaving Boston Jan. 23, Feb. 6 and 27, 
March 13 and 27, April 3, 10 and 24. Seven days, 
Boston, $23; New York, $17. Side trip to Cld 
Point Comfort. Itinerary of D. N. Bell, tourist 
agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 














“A PERFECT FOOD — as Wholesome as 
it is Delicious.” 


Walter Baker & Co's 


/? Breakfast 


SSSeEeeeee] 





THE 
STANDARD 
FOR 
PURITY 
AND 
EXCELLENCE. 


TRADE-MARK. 


; Costs less than one cent a cup: % 


Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


¥ Walter Baker & Go, Limite, 


\ DORCHESTER, MASS. 
ESTABLISHED 1780. 
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italit 

» Vitality 
ay Many children while appearing 
ly strong and rugged really have little 
y/ vitality. Other things being equal 
0, the child with the most vitality is 
{ bound to have less sickness, and 
©) what sickness there is will be of a 

mild character. Mellin’s Food 
gives vitality; it nourishes every part 
of the body and furnishes material for 
proper growth and development and 
this results in vitality and vigor. 


Mellin’s Food 


children are strong and rugged, they 
have a large amount of vitality and 
are in a condition to, and do, resist 
disease better than those fed on 
starchy and improper foods. Mothers 
should remember this when selecting 
a food for their baby. 








I*have a son 17 months old who 
has taken Mellin’s Food since he 
was 10 weeks old. He is in perfect 
health and has been so through 
the summer, although there has 
been much sickness and many 
deaths among babies in our city. 
I feel confident that we owe to 
Mellin’s Food our baby’s fine con- 
dition. We have recommended 
Mellin’s Food to many mothers. 
Mrs. C. F. Sawtelle, 256 Win- 
throp Ave., New Haven, Conn. 













Send us a postal for a frre 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 

















MEeEeeeeeee 


“ 
Blend most softly a 
play most effectively over 
a festive scene when thrown 
by waxen candles. 

The light that heightens 
beauty’s charm, that gives the 
finished touch tothe drawing 
room or dining room, is the 
mellow glow of 


WAX CANDLES 


Sold in all colors and shades 
to harmonize with any interior 
hangings or decorations. l 
Manufaetured by 
STANDARD OIL CO. 


For sale every where. 
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LARKIN SOAP 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
soap if mention this publication. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN The Congregationalist, Oct, 20th, Nov. 17th, 24th, 





ines. Pamphiet Barley Crystals, for Kidney Troubles. 





fats dealers, foe Special Diabetic Food, for Diabetes, 
r ss peekages, have Gluten Flour, for Dyspepsiaand Constipation, 
, I ese mmphiet 
C. S 224, ot 2270 ° PRWELL & RHINES, Watertown, NvY., U5 A. 








For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 

Topic, Feb. 12-18. The Joy in Finding the 
Lost. Luke 15: 1-10. 

We have a right to demand of this earthly 
life that it should yield us pleasure. To be 
sure, the Bible and the catechism, sound eth- 
ies and the career of the noblest souls declare 
that happiness is not the chief end of living. 
Nevertheless, God never meant us to be un- 
happy. Into the short span of years between 
the cradle and the grave man tries to crowd 
as much and as varied pleasure as possible. 
What ingenuity is shown in the discovery 
and use of new sources of pleasure. As mod- 
ern life grows more complex, as former satis- 
factions pall upon the sated taste, the craving 
to be amused and entertained makes ever 
greater and more exacting demands. Whata 
host of persons in a great city, for instance, 
devote themselves to carrying out P. T. Bar- 
num’s maxim, “ We study to please.” 





It is only the occasional man who thinks it 
worth his while to consider the joys that pro- 
ceed from religion. Luxurious appointments, 
travel, books, friendships are made to con- 
tribute their quota of happiness, but why 
should he stop short of the highest source? 
For “religion never was designed to make 
our pleasures less.’’ It can challenge any 
other fountain of refreshment. ‘‘ Comply 
with my conditions and your life will be all 
sunshine in the sweetness of your Lord.” It 
offers, on the one hand, fellowship with God 
in thought and, on the other hand, partner- 
ship with him in labor. It is this latter phase 
of the Christian’s happiness which we are 
now considering. 





The joy in finding the lost arises in part 
from feeling that we have brought the thing 
that was astray back to where it belongs. 
The proper place for the piece of silver was 
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tant place which his brother Peter, whom he 
introduced to Christ, took in his discipleship 
and service. 


THE LIFE WITHIN 


Rev. Franklin 8. Hatch of the Congregational 
church, Monson, Mass., president of the State C. E. 
Union, has sent out his New Year’s greeting. We 
are glad to quote a paragraph: 


Here is the source of all successful activity. 
Plans, observances, conventions will be alike vain 
unless they spring from a life “hid with Christ in 
God.” Fruit must grow from the hidden life of the 
tree. Therefore cultivate the life of the Spirit. At 
every union meeting and conference consider some 
of the many interesting phases of the quiet hour. 
Personally observe it. Learn to listen to God be- 


‘fore you speak to men. Be alone with God. It is 


good to sit with others at the feet of Jesus; it is 
better to come alone, like the beloved apostle, to the 
heart of Jesus. Thisis your privilege. Use it that 
you may be intimate with the Master and Saviour 
of men. Such intimacy will make all your visible 
activities beautiful and successful, and will “ glorify 
your father which is in heaven.” 


FEBRUARY RETURNS 


Thirty cottage prayer meetings were held last 
year by the Endeavorers of the Second Church, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

The Plymouth (N. H.) society reports that the 
number uniting with the church in 1898 exceeds 
any previous year. 

While Rev. Dr. Kingsbury is in Cuba and Porto 
Rico in the interests of the C. H. M. 8., his Endeav- 
orers at Bradford, Mass., will conduct the evening 
services. 

The enrollment of systematic givers in the Tenth 
Legion has reached 13,129. The benevolence of 
the year on the part of Endeavorers promises a 
large increase over 1898. 

We are glad to correct the statement in the Hand- 
book concerning a decrease in the members of the 
C. E. societies of our churches. The error comes 
in by way of the Year-Book of ’97. Illinois is there 
credited with more than twice her real membership. 
There has been little if any diminution. Wherever 
found a stricter adherence to the pledge would ac- 
count for the loss. But loss here would be in reality 
a gain. 





the woman’s purse and not an obscure corner - 


of the room. lan Maclaren, in the touching 
story, Like as a Father, tells how when Flora 
Campbell returned from her wanderings in 
London, a penitent and .heart-sick girl, her 
father, Lachlan, whose pride had led him 
when she ran away to erase her name from 
the family Bible, made this fresh entry: 
Flora Campbell, 
Missed, April, 1873. 
Found, September, 1873. 

When we bring another soul back to his 
Father and ours we are restoring that which 
has been missed and yearned over, but not 
forgotten, and in the joy of the reconciliation 
we may have a share. 





Nothing brings us more joy than the con- 
sciousness that we have exerted our best pow- 
ers for the highest possible end. To win 
back the wayward sometimes requires the 
exercise of greater tact and persistency than 
to negotiate a treaty. I once heard John 
MacNeill, the great Scotch evangelist, say to 
a vast throng of men and women: “ It’s grew- 
some work trying to save you. As Elijah had 
to stretch himself upon the dead boy, so a 
man must put his whole life in contact with 
you, who are dead in sin.’’ We have to deal 
with persons absorbed in money-getting, in 
social engagements. It is no easy business to 
make them see the beauty of holiness, the 
blessedness of self-sacrifice. But in propor- 
tion to the hardness of the task is the joy of 
snecess. 


To set atrain of influences at work which 
shall operate when we are forgotten—is there 
any keener joy than this? But when we 
bring a man to Christ we may be furnishing 
him with one who shall shine like a jewel as 
he turns many to righteousness, who shall do 
a much better work for God and men than we 
with our limited abilities would ever be able 
to accomplish. What a joy in after years it 
must have been to Andrew to see the impor- 





Principles must be adapted to living men, 
not men to principlez. 












—Pearline. 
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DANGER IN SODA. 


Serious Results Sometimes Follow its 
Excessive Use. 


Common soda is all right in its place 
and indispensable in the kitchen and for 
cooking and washing purposes, but it was 
never intended for a medicine, and people 
who use it as such will some day regret it, 

We refer to the common use of soda to 
relieve heartburn or sour stomach, 4 
habit which thousands of people practicg 
almost daily, and one which is fraught 
with danger; moreover the soda only 
gives temporary relief and in the end the 
stomach trouble gets worse and worse. 

The soda acts as a mechanical irritant 
to the walls of the stomach and bowels 
and cases are on record where it accum. 
ulated in the intestines, causing death by 
inflammation or peritonitis. 

Dr. Harlandson recommends as the 
safest and surest cure for sour stomach 
(acid dyspepsia) an excellent preparation 
sold by druggists under the name of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. These tablets 
are large 20 grain lozenges, very pleasant 
to taste and contain the natural acids, 
peptones and digestive elements essential 
to good digestion, and when taken after 
meals they digest the food perfectly and 


promptly before it has time to ferment, 
sour and poison the blood and nervous 
system. 


Dr. Wuerth states that he invariab] 
uses Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets in all 
cases of stomach derangements and finds 
them a certain cure not only for sour 
stomach, but by promptly digesting the 
food they create a healthy appetite, in. 
crease flesh and strengthen the action of 
the heart and liver. They are not aca 
thartic, but intended only for stomach 
diseases and weakness and will be found 
reliable in any stomach trouble except 
cancer of the stomach. All druggists sell 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets at 50cts. per 
package. 

A little book describing all forms of 
stomach weakness and their cure mailed 
free by addressing the F. A. Stuart Co, 
of Marshall, Mich. 





Soap-sprung 
Came from soap—an improve- 


ment upon it; a sort of higher development 
of soap, just as man is said to have been 


from the monkey. Every 


virtue that good soap has you'll find in 
All the soap is in it that’s neces- 
sary. Pearline isn’t meant to be used with 
soap, but to take the place of it. Every- 
thing that soap does, Pearline does, and 
| does it better. 
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The best Cod Liver Oil that fifty years 


of continued scientific research 
has produced is Moller’s. 

It is not sold in 

bulk, but 

passes in 


a sealed 





and dated 

yy oval bottle di- 
rect from the manu- 
facturer to the consumer} 
adulteration is impossible. It is free 


from disagreeable taste and odor. Free pamphlets of 
Schieffelin & Co., New York. 
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Best Methods 
HOW TO REACH THE [MASSES 


An enthusiastic and appreciative brother 
sends the following communication : 

It is a bright omen, indeed, when a paper of 
the rank of The Congregationalist sounds the 
bugle for an advance movement, and calls for 
suggestions of best methods for meeting the 
demands of the year 1899. Christianity, if it 
is to retain and strengthen its hold upon the 
world, must possess the mightiest impulses to 
progress and the power to adapt itself to 
changing social conditions. A living church 
has continually new experiences, and cannot 
do itself justice without taking new departures. 
It has been my custom for several years to 
devote one Sunday service entirely to the peo- 
ple. In one instance, the church being located 
up town, the doors were closed on Sunday 
evenings and a meeting held in a public hall 
down town. [he plan has never failed to 
evoke a ready response or to provide an audi- 
ence. I'he subjects for these Sunday evening 
services are suggested by the audience on the 
pastor’s invitation. This plan works benefi- 
cially both to speaker and congregation—to 
the former by compelling special preparation, 
and to the latter by removing the inipression 
that the preacher is the happy possessor of a 
“barrel.” Platitudes will never fail to pro- 
vide empty pews, but sympathy, confidence 
and sagacity will as surely solve the Sunday 
evening problem. 

Braddock, Pa. t. B, 

THE SPRINGS OF GIVING 


Dr. A. B. Simpson, whose constituency 
raises $100,000 every year to support his en- 
terprises, confesses that his one secret of 
raising money is in creating a warm, vital 
love for the cause presented. This must first 
exist in the heart of the pleader, who com. 
municates it to his hearers. Given this essen- 
tial—a supreme love for God and his work— 
and it is as certain that gifts will follow as 
that lovers will bestow favors on their sweet- 
hearts or that parents will feed and clothe 
their children. 

ONE WAY TO INCREASE GIFTS 


The South Evangelical Church, West Rox- 
bury, in its collections for benevolent work 
last year, made an appeal to every family in 
the congregation, either in person or by letter. 
In consequence the contribations to the 
American Board were increased 122 per cent., 
and to home missions seventy-two per cent. 
Small gifts made up the larger part of the 
increase, and those who were able to make 
only such gifts were glad to be recognized. 
If something were systematically sought for 
missionary work from every member of every 
congregation, the increase would no doubt be 
large and the interest of the churches in their 
common enterprise for the kingdom of God 
and in one another would be much enhanced, 

PARENTS REMEMBERED 


Rev. KE. H. Byington recently tried at Pil- 
grim Chapel, Brooklyn, a Fathers’ and 
Mothers’ Day, and the experiment was 80 
satisfactory that he believes this ought to be- 
come as universal in the churches as Chil- 
dren’s Day, of which it is a natural comple- 
ment. The morning sermon was addressed to 
children. They were reminded how much 
money, time, toil, thought and love their par- 
ents had invested in them and were urged to 
return on that investment the four per cent. 
of obedience, helpfulfiess, love and respect. 
In the evening the sermon was addressed to 
fathers and mothers, who were shown how to 
utilize for good the independent spirit of 
American youth. A chorus of forty boys and 
girls sang. Fathers’ and Mothers’ Day is to 

meé an annual event there. 

MISSION PULPITS FILLED BY LAYMEN 
Supt. H. A. Risser of the Congregational 
Union of St. Paul, Minn., is operating a plan 
for covering various calls for preaching in the 
missions of the city. He has started an organ- 
ization of lay preachers, enlisting men who 
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have had experience in this line and who are 
willing to pledge themselves for at least one 
preaching service a month wherever they are 
assigned. He has found ready response in 
three instances and expects the same help 
from other laymen. The missions pledge, on 
their part, to have the building heated and 
lighted and a good chorus choir present. 


CONCENTRATION OF MISSIONARY EFFORT 

In most kinds of secular business the ten- 
dency is toward consolidation. This is be- 
lieved to promote both economy and efficiency. 
In administering religious business the ten- 
dency has long been in the opposite direction. 
Societies have multiplied till each branch of 
Christian work at home and abroad has its 
own organization, even in many of the smaller 
churches. We sympathize with the Iowa pas- 
tor, who, after reading nineteen notices on a 
recent Sunday, remarked to his congregation 
that he “felt like a bulletin board.”’ Signs 
of a reaction appear, however, in various 
churches. In the First Church, Seattle, Wn., 
the Ladies’ Missionary Society has been re. 
organized to include all members of the con- 
gregation. Provision is made also in the 
scheme of benevolences, so that the women’s 
missionary organization, which has been 
merged into the church missionary society, 
may contribute to the woman’s State organ- 
izations. In Eliot Church, Newton, Maszs., 
one of the largest in the denomination, the 
Women’s Association, which includes in one 
the different organizations which formerly ex- 
isted, has completed its second year. Three 
important advantages have resulted from con- 
solidation. The constituency has been in. 
creased. More women are connected with the 
society than were members of all the socie- 
ties before consolidation. Intelligence has 
been distributed and extended. Women who 
were interested in and informed concerning 
one kind of work, home or foreign, have be- 
come acquainted with all phases of missionary 
work. The contributions also have increased. 


used to be in charge of separate societies, are 
now cared for by committees of the one soci 
ety for the benefit of the whole body. This 
plan has also been used by Central Church, 
Chelsea, and Prospect Hill, Somerville, with 
gratifying results. The success of these 
churches in this important business is com- 
mended to the attention of other churches. 








For Debilitated Men, 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. J..B. ALEXANDER, Charlotte, N.C., says: 
“Tt is not only pleasant to the taste, but ranks 
among the best of nerve tonics for debilitated 
men,” 
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STOVE POLISH 


PASTE, CAKE 
OR LIQUID 
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After using Enameline 
No Housekeeper will ever 
use any other Brand. 


J.L.Prescott Co. NewYork 
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[ FEEL IT MY DUTY TO TELL. 


Run Down, Could Not Sleep, 
Everything Worried Me. 


My Head Ached, Had No Appetite, 
and I Could Not Work. 


Dr. Greene’s Nervura Cured Me and I Feel 
Like a New Man. 


Mr. Wellington Hynes, Elizabethtown, N.Y.., 
says: ‘‘I feel it my duty to tell how much 
good Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy has done for me. When I first began 
its use, I was so run down that I could not 
sleep at night, and everything worried me. 
I had no appetite, could not work, and the 
doctors told me I must give up as there was 
no help for me. My head ached all the time 





day and night, aud there was an all gone feel- 
ing in my stomach and I was always looking 
on the dark side of everything. A friend re- 
commended Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy. i began to take it and in less 
than three weeks I felt like a new man. I 


can now do as much work as is expected of a 
The various branches of women’s work, which wr 


man of my age. I advise any one who is 
troubled to take Dr. Greene’s Nervura. 
Don’t go to a doctor, but get a bottle of Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura; it is cheaper than a doc- 
tor’s bill and will help you more than any 
other medicine; it will do you good as it has 
done me.” 

What gives everybody confidence in Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura is the fact that it is a phy- 
sician’s prescription, the discovery of Dr. 
Greene, 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., and 
this successful physician in curing diseases 
can be consulted without charge at any time, 
personally or by letter. 
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Possesses in the highest dapper the entire 
| active properties of Peruvian Bark. Indorsed @ 
by the medical faculty as the best remedy for 4 
i Feuer and Ague, Malaria, Poorness of the 
| Blood, General Debility and Wasting Dis- 
| eases; Increases the Appetite, Strengthens the 

Nerves and builds up the entire system 

Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 

NewYork: E. Pougera & Oo.,26-30 N. William wt 
¥ ~ S . 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
The celebrated and effectual Cure without 






























e English 
| internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARD & Sow 
| Queen Victoria St., London, England. 


Wholesale of 
E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 





IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL OON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
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Of old, the author, the 
thinker, the teacher, 
were, like the 
merchant, slaves of 
the pen. 














liberated all. 


It keeps pace with 
the flying thought. 
Gives greater freedom 
to both brain and hand 

to do More Work and 
Better Work than ever before. 












THE NEW MODELS EMBODY ‘TWENTY. FIVE YEARS OF EXPERIENCE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York 
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is simply 
exquisite. 
It notonly © 
cleanses 
and beautifies the § 
teeth, but stimu- 
lates the gums 
and removes all 
unpleasant taste 
from the mouth. 
No lady’s toilet 
table is complete 
without it. 


Po ve aut poten, 9 . Send 2c. stam 
fo nple ‘vial i 
Ho wT ec , Lowell, Mass 









































Pond’s 
Extract | 


OURES 
Chilblains, Frost- ! 
bites, Sore Throat, ' 
Sore Chest, Bron- 
. chitis, Coughs and 
Colds. 


(Avoid Substitutes. ) 
Pond’s Extract 
refiects its virtues 
‘ wherever used. 
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